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To  My  Parents 


The  Prairies!  I  behold  them  for  the  first. 

And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 

Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.    Lo!  they  stretch 

In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 

As  if  the  ocean  in  his  gentlest  swell, 

Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed, 

And  motionless  forever  —  Motionless? 

No  —  they  are  all  unchained  again.  The  clouds 

Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath 

The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye: 

Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along,  and  chase 

The  sunny  ridges. 

From  The  Prairies 

William  Cullen  Bryant 


Preface 


Isaac  Funk  has  been  recognized  in  many  ways  for 
leadership  in  early  grain  and  live-stock  activities 
from  the  time  of  his  pioneer  settlement  at  Funk's 
Grove  in  1824  until  his  death  in  1865.  Then  he  had 
become  one  of  the  forceful  spokesmen  for  agricul- 
tural interests  in  central  Illinois.  Short  accounts  of 
his  life  and  occasional  references  are  available.  No 
biographical  study  of  his  participation  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  development  of  the  Old  North- 
west as  he  expanded  his  crop  raising  and  stock  feed- 
ing interests  has  heretofore  been  undertaken.  He 
was  honored  in  1913  as  one  of  the  illustrious  agricul- 
tural leaders  in  Illinois  whose  portraits  appeared  in 
the  Farmers  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Among  those  also  chosen  were  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick,  inventor  of  the  reaper;  James  N.  Brown, 
first  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Fair;  Jonathan  B. 
Turner,  father  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
mental Stations;  Philip  D.  Armour,  developer  of  cen- 
tral livestock  markets;  Benjamin  F.  Harris,  successful 
farmer  livestock  breeder  and  William  Parlin,  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements. 

As  one  of  the  well  known  early  cattle  men  Isaac 
Funk  has   also  received   recognition.    His   portrait 


appears  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
Club  of  the  Union  Stockyards  in  Chicago  as  a  silent 
testimonial  to  the  days  when  the  packing  indus- 
try was  in  its  infancy  and  the  droves  from  the 
Funk  Farms  in  McLean  County  provided  supplies 
of  livestock.  Three  generations  of  Funks  now  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Gallery  with  the  additions  of  portraits 
of  LaFayette,  son  of  Isaac,  and  Eugene  D.,  son  of 
LaFayette.  With  unusual  foresight  Isaac  Funk  ac- 
cumulated one  of  the  largest  land-holdings  in  the 
west  during  the  years  1824-65  enabling  his  descen- 
dants to  continue  operations  in  large  scale  crop  de- 
velopment and  feeding  of  stock. 

The  extensive  land-holdings  acquired  by  Isaac 
Funk  before  his  death  were  developed  by  his  de- 
scendants. Many  examples  emphasize  the  continu- 
ing attention  given  to  the  perfecting  of  herds  on  the 
Funk  farms.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  a  son-in-law,  won  the 
International  in  1900.  Deane  Funk  with  his  father, 
Jacob,  as  Angus  breeders,  entered  International 
Grand  Champions  in  1908.  LaFayette  Funk  and  his 
sons  including  Eugene  D.  Funk,  Sr.,  as  Shorthorn 
breeders  also  produced  many  prize-winners.  These 
interests  were  reflected  when  Eugene  D.  Funk,  Sr., 
from  his  knowledge  of  selective  breeding  in  cattle 
applied  the  idea  to  scientific  grain-breeding  particu- 
larly in  Hybrid  corn.  The  steady  growth  of  Funk 
Brothers  Seed  Company  in  the  twentieth  century  can 
be  attributed  to  the  continuation  of  creative  and 
business-like  methods.  Isaac's  faith  in  the  land  was 
justified  by  many  of  his  descendants  for  whom  he 


provided  an  example  of  leadership  in  agricultural 
enterprise  and  a  record  of  achievement  in  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  public  career  of  Isaac  Funk  includes  not  only 
leadership  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  Old  North- 
west particularly  in  Illinois,  but  also  an  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  form  of  a 
"Great  Speech"  delivered  in  the  state  legislature  dur- 
ing 1863.  He  spoke  against  the  Copperheads  as  a 
representative  of  the  important  agricultural  area  in 
central  Illinois.  The  North  acclaimed  him  for  his 
effort. 

Despite  the  loss  by  fire  of  valuable  manuscript  ma- 
terials considerable  information  is  available  to  enable 
the  historian  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  his  public 
activities.  Few  agricultural  leaders  from  central 
Illinois  were  so  widely  reported  in  contemporary 
publications.  During  his  lifetime  his  contributions  to 
both  the  economic  and  political  life  of  his  commu- 
nity, section  and  nation  were  well  known. 

This  biography  emphasizes  the  public  career  of 
Funk  of  Funk's  Grove.  It  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten without  the  cooperation  of  his  many  descendants, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Deane  Funk  of  McLean  who 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  study.  Mr.  Eugene 
Funk,  Jr.  of  Bloomington  collected  family  records 
and  manuscript  materials.  He  gave  generously  of  his 
time  and  advice  in  assembling  the  information  and 
by  his  interest  in  the  project  insured  its  completion. 
Mrs.  Madeline  Funk  McCullough  of  Bloomington 
contributed  many  items  and  letters  written  to  Isaac 


Funk.  Manuscripts  were  also  made  available  by 
Mr.  Dana  F.  Rollins  of  Shirley.  Mrs.  Hazel  Funk 
Holmes  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  aided  in  the 
search  for  information  and  Mr.  Arthur  Funk  of  Shir- 
ley, Mrs.  Clara  Funk  Humphreys  and  Mrs.  Grace 
Funk  Bracken  of  Bloomington,  Mrs.  Birdie  Kerrick 
Ewing  of  Decatur  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
Funk  family  provided  helpful  material.  Miss  Olive 
Stubblefield  granted  permission  to  use  the  Stubble- 
field  manuscripts. 

The  descendents  of  David  Davis,  Sr.  allowed  use 
of  manuscripts  in  their  possession.  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Wentworth  of  Armour  Livestock  Bureau  made  valu- 
able suggestions  and  Mr.  Matt  Parkhurst  of  the 
Union  Stockyards  of  Chicago  offered  reference  to 
his  collected  notations.  The  Tract  Book  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  became  available  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Wayne  A.  Johnson. 

The  entire  manuscript  has  been  read  and  construc- 
tively criticized  by  Professors  Avery  Craven  and 
William  T.  Hutchinson  of  the  Department  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  errors  are  those  of 
the  author. 

Librarians  and  custodians  were  especially  help- 
ful. Mrs.  Inez  Dunn  of  the  McLean  County  Histor- 
ical Society  cooperated  in  every  way  to  make  the  in- 
formation under  her  supervision  easily  available. 
Courtesies  extended  by  the  staff  members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  The  University 
of  Illinois,  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
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Archives  of  Illinois,  Newberry  Library,  John  Crerar 
and  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  are 
deeply  appreciated. 

Miss  Margaret  Schertz  contributed  many  hours  in 
typing  the  entire  manuscript. 

Helen  M.  Cavanagh 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 


Chapter  I 

Westward  Migration 
of  the  Funk  Family 

The  first  member  of  Isaac  Funk's  family  crossed 
the  Atlantic  almost  a  century  before  his  descendants 
settled  in  central  Illinois  near  the  Grove  that  perpetu- 
ates the  name.  Years  of  struggle  influenced  him  to 
depart  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  in  1733  to  seek 
freedom  from  religious  oppression.  Among  those  who 
did  not  complete  the  difficult  voyage  to  the  new 
world  was  the  wife  of  this  courageous  and  freedom- 
loving  pioneer.  She  died  on  the  high  seas  after  giving 
birth  to  a  son  named  Adam.  Ninety  years  of  west- 
ward migration  brought  their  descendants  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Illinois 
by  1823.1 

1.  The  first  member  of  this  branch  of  the  Funk  Family  to 
migrate  to  the  new  land  was  named  Frederick,  according  to  Rev. 
A.  J.  Fretz,  A  Brief  History  of  Bishop  Henry  Funck  and  the  Funk 
Pioneers,  (Elkhart,  Indiana:  Mennonite  Publishing  Company, 
1899).  Other  accounts  as  John  Barger,  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stubble  field,  ( Bloomington,  Illinois:  Pantagraph  Publishing  Com- 
pany, c.  1870)  call  this  first  migrant  Adam.  Barger's  account  was 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  Stubblefield,  a  daughter  of  the  Adam 
Funk  who  came  to  Illinois. 


As  migrations  from  the  Germanies  increased  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  into  Pennsylvania  2  many 
turned  southward  to  western  Virginia  and  into  the 
long  valleys  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Young 
Adam  and  his  foster  parents  moved  over  the  bound- 
ary line  of  Pennsylvania  to  Strasburg  in  Virginia. 
Some  years  later  after  marriage  to  Sarah  Long  of 
Philadelphia,  a  family  of  three  children  named 
Adam,  Jacob  and  Margaret  was  established. 

The  first  of  these  children,  Adam,  was  destined 
to  carry  the  westward  migrations  of  this  branch 
of  the  Funk  family  through  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
eventually  to  central  Illinois  where  he  died  in  1830 
at  the  home  of  his  son.  Possibly  he  followed  the 
route  from  Virginia  by  the  Cumberland  gap  and 
north  to  Clark  county  in  Kentucky  where  he  chose 
to  locate  near  the  Lexington  area. 

Before  Adam  moved  to  Kentucky  he  married 
Nancy  Moore.  They  remained  in  Clark  county, 
Kentucky  until  1808  when  the  family  consisting  of  six 
boys  and  three  girls  3  located  in  Fayette  county,  Ohio 
on  Paint  creek  six  miles  northeast  of  Washington 
Court  House  some  four  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Bloomingburg.  Here  they  engaged  in  raising  grain 
and  stock  for  thirteen  years  on  land  purchased  from 
Edward  Stubblefield.    Economic  difficulties  later  in 

2.  Albert  Bernhardt  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the 
United  States,  2  vols.,  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1909),  I,  128. 

3.  The  children  were:  Absalom,  John,  Jacob,  Sarah,  Isaac, 
Dorothy,  Tabitha,  Jesse  and  Robert.  Sarah  was  the  first  wife  of 
Robert  Stubblefield. 
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the  1820's  influenced  two  of  the  sons  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  central  Illinois.4 

After  the  War  of  1812  westward  migration  into  the 
Old  Northwest  was  greatly  accelerated  because  of 
the  partial  clearing  from  the  territory  of  the  Indian 
and  British  influences.  People  long  settled  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river  began  to  seek  lands  not  yet 
occupied  as  they  thought  of  Ohio  as  an  "old  state" 
having  entered  the  Union  in  1803.  The  Old 
Northwest  was  the  New  Northwest  of  the  years  1820- 
65  when  four  additional  states,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  took  their  places  in  the 
Nation.  The  older  settlements  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Old  Northwest  were  tied  economically  to  the 
east  and  to  New  Orleans.  Following  the  administra- 
tions of  Andrew  Jackson  contrasts  in  the  economy 
and  ideas  of  Northwesterner  and  Southwesterner 
began  to  crystalize.  Two  new  sections  rose  to  seek 
their  places  in  the  Nation  as  the  West  again  became 
a  haven  of  opportunity.  Isaac  Funk  and  his  brothers 
developed  extensive  land-holdings  in  the  Old  North- 
west and  contributed  effectively  during  these  years 
to  the  economic  and  political  growth  of  Illinois. 

4.  A.  J.  Fretz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  721ff.  Also  John  Barger,  op.  cit., 
also  L.  H.  Kerrick,  "Life  and  Character  of  Isaac  Funk,"  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  II,  ( Bloomington,  Illinois: 
Pantagraph  Printing  Company,  1903),  580.  See  Robert  Stubble- 
field,  MSS,  S.  J.  Brittenham  to (?)  May  31,  1869  states  that 

Benjamin  Tutt  conveyed  to  Adam  Funk  400  acres  of  land  being 
the  whole  of  Thomas  Hoff's  survey  No.  3708,  by  deed  dated  June 
1,  1812.  On  August  13,  1816,  Adam  conveyed  this  land  to  Absa- 
lom and  October  23,  1824  Adam  assigned  the  residue  of  his  lands 
to  one  Richard  Douglas(?)    Land  was  eventually  sold  for  taxes. 
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The  Funks  participated  in  the  transition  from  sub- 
sistence farming  to  the  production  of  large  surpluses 
of  grain  and  livestock.  Outlets  at  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  were  eventually  supplemented  by  rapidly 
expanding  lake  ports  such  as  Chicago.5  Isaac  Funk 
was  among  those  who  sought  to  bring  railroads  to 
the  Prairies  and  who  developed  grain  and  stock 
raising  activities  to  large  scale  enterprises  in  the 
highly  productive  agricultural  area  of  McLean 
County,  Illinois.  He  became  one  of  the  spokesmen 
for  this  section  during  the  critical  years  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  ideas  and  ideals  of  these  pioneers  who  popu- 
lated western  lands  were  nurtured  in  cabins  built 
near  the  groves.  They  sought  to  build  anew  the  lives 
they  had  foresaken.  As  Adam  Funk  viewed  the  end- 
less panorama  of  wilderness  about  him  he  thought 
ahead  to  waving  grain  and  to  easier  lives  for  his  chil- 
dren. His  sons  Isaac  and  Absalom  with  the  usual 
frontier  characteristics  of  individualism,  inventive- 
ness and  competitive  acquisitiveness  apparent  in  new 
areas  offering  freedom  and  opportunity,6  carried  their 
father's  dream  to  reality.  If  the  prairies  and  the 
waterways  could  be  bent  to  the  will  of  these  men 
who  settled  nearby,  advantages  would  result  for 
many.  Faith  in  these  common  men  grew  in  the  minds 
of  their  contemporaries  as  they  broke  the  prairies 
and  became  known  for  their  advocation  of  democ- 

5.  A.  L.  Kohlmeier,  The  Old  Northwest,  Keystone  to  the 
Arch  of  the  American  Federal  Union,  ( Bloomington,  Indiana :  Prin- 
cipia  Press,  1938). 

6.  F.  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History,  (New 
York:    Henry  Holt,  1920),  p.  154. 
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racy  and  fair  dealing.  The  Funk  brothers  rose  no 
higher  in  esteem  and  economic  well-being  during 
these  years  than  their  fellow  men  allowed.  If  judg- 
ments were  not  those  of  the  twentieth  century  then 
it  is  well  to  study  these  pioneers  in  the  light  of  the 
times  when  they  lived. 

Settlers  from  the  upland  South  and  the  lower 
middle  states  were  scarcely  distinguishable  as  they 
moved  into  the  river  valleys  of  the  West.  These  peo- 
ple with  varied  characteristics  and  customs  set  the 
patterns  for  the  culture  of  the  Old  Northwest.7  Only 
the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio  remained  unsettled 
by  1825  and  Indiana  was  occupied  south  of  the 
National  Road,  or  the  40th  parallel,  near  the  Ohio 
river  while  Illinois  was  only  sparsely  settled  north  of 
Alton.8  Freedom  of  opportunity  and  abundance 
of  land  were  the  chief  advantages  to  those  who 
sought  to  build  again  in  the  central  part  of  the  Old 
Northwest.9 

An  unusual  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
Northwest  began  when  the  two  Funk  brothers  made 
their  choice  of  settlement.  Isaac  and  Absalom,  sons 
of  Adam  who  led  the  advance  of  their  family  from 
Ohio  in  1823,  staked  their  claims  in  May  1824  on 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  where  the  wide  stretches  of 
level  land  long  awaited  the  recognition  of  men  who 

7.  A.  O.  Craven,  "Advance  of  Civilization"  in  Sources  of 
Culture  in  the  Middle  West,  edited  by  D.  R.  Fox,  (New  York: 
Appleton  Century,  1934),  pp.  45-46. 

8.  T.  C.  Pease,  The  Frontier  State,  1818-48,  Centennial 
History  of  Illinois,  II,  (Springfield:  Illinois  Centennial  Commission, 
1918),  5;  also  Henry  C.  Hubbart,  The  Older  Middlewest,  1840- 
1880,   (New  York:    D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1936),  p.  4. 

9.  F.  J.  Turner,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 
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knew  their  value.  The  prairies  had  been  ignored  be- 
cause they  were  removed  from  large  arteries  of  trans- 
portation. A  neighbor  from  Ohio,  William  Brock  had 
suggested  lands  around  Old  Town  Timber  and 
Blooming  Grove.  The  brothers,  influencing  Brock  to 
join  them,  chose  to  locate  near  the  Grove  that  bears 
their  name  some  twelve  miles  south  of  the  present 
city  of  Bloomington,  Illinois.10  Eventually  four 
brothers  Isaac,  Absalom,  Robert  and  John  settled  in 
this  locality.  Another  brother,  Jacob,  settled  near 
Fort  Clark  and  Jesse  located  near  Randolph  Grove. 
The  significance  of  the  proper  proportion  of  land 
to  timber  and  to  water  was  one  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples to  the  pioneer  and  apparently  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Funk  brothers.11  This  combination 
promised  economic  security  to  these  men  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  work  with  the  land  when  their  farming 
activities  once  practiced  in  Ohio  could  be  resumed. 
Branches  of  Sugar  Creek  ran  near  Funk's  Grove 
through  the  wide  stretches  of  prairie  grass  extending 
in  every  direction.  Stock  raising  and  crops  might 
again  bring  security  to  the  brothers  who  without  cap- 
ital and  burdened  with  debt  set  about  the  task  of 
selecting  their  land.  Observing  the  binding  force 
of  "squatter's  rights"  they  proceeded  to  claim  as 
much  land  as  they  thought  could  be  entered  when 
the  land  offices  were  opened.12 

10.  LaFayette  Funk,  "Pioneer  Settlers  in  Funk's  Grove," 
McLean  County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  II,  482,  records 
that  the  winter  of  1823-24  was  spent  at  George  Riddle's,  15  miles 
east  of  Springfield. 

11.  T.  C.  Pease,  op.  cit. 

12.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  op.  cit. 
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The  father  of  the  two  boys,  Adam,  recently  be- 
reaved of  his  wife,  Nancy,  on  hearing  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  new  location  made  the  trip  to  Illinois  with 
two  other  sons  and  the  second  of  his  daughters, 
Dorothy,  who  was  Mrs.  Robert  Stubblefield.  Jesse 
and  Robert  Funk  with  their  father  and  the  Robert 
Stubblefields  found  Isaac  and  Absalom  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  boarding  with  the  Brock  family.  Increased 
numbers  demanded  additional  food,  shelter  and  in- 
surance of  security.13  Adam  Funk  had  viewed  the 
great  panorama  of  new  land  as  he  moved  from  north- 
ern Virginia  through  Kentucky  and  Ohio  into  Illinois. 
His  sons  were  to  carry  his  efforts  to  find  the  proper 
settlement  to  magnificent  proportions. 

Isaac  and  Absalom  Funk  set  to  work  with  a  will 
that  accomplished  most  gratifying  results  by  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  They  witnessed  extraordinary 
changes  in  population,  livestock  and  grain  markets 
and  transportation.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  new  state  of  Illinois  and  its  prob- 
lems. As  they  slowly  attained  material  possessions 
they  also  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
fellowmen  who  measured  them  according  to  the 
values  of  the  frontier.  Optimism,  initiative,  devotion 
to  democracy,  courage,  and  honesty  became  the  tests 
of  their  recognized  leadership.  They  exhibited  a 
roughness  and  a  readiness  to  act  quickly  and  decis- 
ively when  events  demanded. 

13.    Fretz,  op.  cit.,  Barger,  op.  cit.,  also  L.  H.  Kerrick,  op.  cit. 
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Chapter  II 

Pioneer  of  the  Prairie  at  Funk's  Grove 

Settlements  in  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  failed 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  Funks  as  they  rode  from 
Ohio  in  1823  to  the  new  west.  Their  advance  to 
the  prairies  was  delayed  by  the  usual  spring  floods 
on  the  Wabash  river.  The  brothers  decided  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  in  the  Sangamon  country 
sparsely  settled  north  of  Springfield.  They  spent  the 
first  winter  near  the  village  and  then  turned  north. 
This  decision  was  the  first  in  a  significant  series  en- 
abling them  to  achieve  economic  leadership  in  later 
years. 

The  Funk  brothers  probably  noted  that  Bond 
county  in  Illinois  was  among  those  located  farthest 
north  with  the  denser  areas  of  population  established 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Alton  via  Carlyle  to  Pales- 
tine on  the  Wabash  river.  They  may  have  listened 
to  some  of  the  reverberations  from  the  election  of 
1822  reflecting  the  difference  of  opinions  regarding 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories  above  the 
line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  suggested  by  Sen- 
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ator  Thomas  of  Illinois.1  Little  did  Isaac  anticipate 
the  lengths  these  shadows  would  cast  before  them 
to  the  year  when  he  would  speak  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  adopted  state  during  a  Civil  War  for  a  rich 
agricultural  section  completely  covered  in  1824  by 
waving  prairie  grass. 

The  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  economic  life 
in  the  state  came  with  the  advance  of  population  into 
the  central  and  northern  sections.  Population  totals 
in  this  prairie  land  were  estimated  at  less  than  two 
persons  per  square  mile  in  1820  while  the  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  portions  boasted  of  more 
than  six  persons  for  the  same  space.2  Ten  years  later, 
however,  some  of  the  counties  surrounding  the  land 
later  included  in  McLean  county  claimed  two  to  six 
persons  but  the  area  of  McLean  county  where  the 
Funks  chose  to  settle  remained  in  the  lower  classifica- 
tion. The  estimate  of  less  than  two  persons  applied 
to  a  wedge-shaped  section  extending  southward 
through  Edwards  County.3  Totals  for  McLean 
County  by  1840  proved  how  quickly  the  county  be- 
came a  desirable  location  for  at  that  time  it  claimed 
six  to  eighteen  persons  per  square  mile  while  south- 
ern Illinois  showed  less  than  two  to  six  persons.4 

1.  Alexander  Davidson  and  Bernard  Stuve,  History  of 
Illinois,  1673-1873,  (Springfield:  Illinois  Journal  Company,  1874), 
Chapters  26  and  27. 

2.  T.  C.  Pease,  op.  cit.,  see  map  opposite  p.  4. 

3.  Ibid.,  see  maps  opposite  pp.  174  and  384.  Counties  near- 
by showing  2-6  persons  including  Knox,  Peoria,  Fulton,  Mason, 
Tazewell,  Logan  and  parts  of  DeWitt.  Tazewell  County  was  formed 
in  1827;  McLean  County  was  established  in  1831. 

4.  Ibid. 
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The  lands  to  the  north  of  McLean  were  then  only 
sparsely  settled.  During  the  years  1824-30  Isaac 
Funk  and  his  brothers  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
pioner  farmers  in  this  prairie  land  of  central  Illinois. 
Less  than  half  the  people,  however,  had  lived  in  this 
new  state  as  long  as  three  years  and  not  quite  one- 
third  had  been  in  the  region  for  ten  years.5  Although 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  preponderance  of  south- 
ern stock  in  Illinois  during  the  early  years  of  settle- 
ment there  is  much  to  justify  the  description  of  these 
people  as  more  western  than  southern.6  Illinois 
lacked  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  a  nu- 
merous laboring  class.  Frontiersmen  were  less  an- 
noyed by  these  difficulties  than  the  older  settlers  in 
the  southern  sections  of  the  state.  The  farmer  could 
immediately  turn  to  stock  raising  because  there  was 
little  need  for  many  laborers.  His  chief  problem 
was  that  of  obtaining  the  initial  investment.7 

Islands  of  settlement  appeared  in  the  unclaimed 
lands  of  Illinois  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Northwest.  New  communities  comparable  to  Funk's 
Grove  were  farther  removed  from  the  earlier  loca- 
tions near  major  arteries  of  trade.8  Each  new  locality 
contributed  its  own  social,  political  and  economic 
development.  Similarities  were  noticeable  because 
the  people  endeavored  to  build  anew  the  desirable 

5.  Solon  J.  Buck,  Illinois  in  1818,  Illinois  Centennial  Com- 
mission, I  (Decatur,  Illinois:  Review  Printing  and  Stationery  Com- 
pany, 1917),  93. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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features  of  former  locations  while  frontier  charac- 
teristics again  modified  the  traditionalism  of  their 
eastern  heritages.  Glimpses  of  these  new  and  small 
worlds  become  visible  from  the  remaining  records 
although  pioneers  were  not  the  most  painstaking 
historians.  Engrossed  with  the  responsibilities  of 
survival  in  a  rough  and  raw  land  men  like  the  Funks 
led  lives  of  action  with  little  thought  or  time  to  re- 
cord their  accomplishments.  Acts  more  often  than 
words  enable  the  historian  to  chronicle  their  con- 
tributions.9 

Progressive  settlements  transforming  frontier 
wilderness  into  agricultural  and  industrial  communi- 
ties provide  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.10  The  study 
of  Funk's  Grove  township  in  McLean  County,  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in  the  United  States, 
is  no  exception.  Frontiers  were  of  many  kinds;  those 
of  exploration,  Indian  land  cessions,  governmental 
surveys,  land  sales  and  actual  settlement.11  Illinois 
passed  through  these  successive  stages  and  encour- 
aged new  settlers  in  1818  by  offering  a  variety  of 
these  possible  levels  of  opportunity.  When  the 
Brocks,  Funks  and  Stubblefields  arrived  in  1824  at 
Funk's  Grove,  land  offices  nearby  were  not  yet  open. 

People  who  settled  in  the  various  localities  in  Illi- 

9.  R.  Carlyle  Buley,  The  Old  Northwest,  1815-40,  2  vols. 
(Indianapolis:  Indiana  Historical  Society,  1950),  I,  138  for  com- 
ment on  the  inadequacy  of  materials  for  a  study  of  home  life 
among  early  settlers. 

10.  S.  J.  Buck,  op.  cit. 

11.  Ibid. 
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nois  were  of  many  extractions.  Some  were  descended 
from  the  Old  French  settlers  of  Kaskaskia  and  Ca- 
hokia  environs;  others  were  derived  from  German 
antecedents  descended  from  former  migrations  that 
had  penetrated  into  Kentucky  and  southern  Ohio. 
Often  religious  influences  resulted  in  integrating 
communities.12  A  group  of  English  settlers  appeared 
in  Edwards  County  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Flower  and  Morris  Birkbeck.13  Flower  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  availability  and  desirability  of 
the  cheap  prairie  lands.14 

The  earliest  German  settlements  were  made  before 
1820  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  before  the  Funks 
settled  in  a  central  section  of  the  state.  A  larger 
number  of  these  settlers  arrived  after  1830  pushing 
westward  from  the  original  settlements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  way  of  the  Ohio  river  and  from  locations 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  German  farmers  from 
the  original  Pennsylvania  groups  were  described  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  as  interested  in  providing  large 
and  suitable  barns  for  their  livestock  before  they 
built  too  well  for  themselves.  Trees  were  not  left  to 
perish  in  the  ground  but  were  cleared  immediately 
from  the  land  thus  made  ready  for  cultivation  in  the 
second  year.  They  had  reputations  for  feeding  their 
stock  well,  for  building  good  fences,  economizing 
wood  and  keeping  their  livestock  warm  in  winter. 
Many  of  them  lived  frugally  and  recognized  the  ad- 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  102-104. 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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vantages  of  vegetable  gardening.  German  groups 
believed  that  their  children  should  become  self-sup- 
porting. They  emphasized  the  idea  of  inheriting 
property  held  continuously  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Although  the  early  prairie  years  were  spent 
chiefly  in  clearing  the  land  many  of  these  character- 
istics were  discernible  in  the  Funk  farms  of  later 
years.15 

Newcomers  to  the  prairies  who  found  vestiges 
of  settlement  within  several  miles  usually  received 
welcome  and  help  in  erecting  their  cabins  and  in 
planting  their  first  crops.  The  responsibility  for  ob- 
taining food  and  shelter  was  left  to  the  ingenuity  and 
initiative  of  those  who  settled  in  comparatively  un- 
known areas.  Life,  as  the  Funks  discovered,  was  not 
impossible  where  the  groves  provided  game  and  the 
unusually  fertile  soil  produced  a  small  patch  of  corn 
for  bread. 

Social  activities  kept  pace  with  the  numbers 
of  people.  Orations,  parades,  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  group  singing  at  other  times  brought  people 
together.  Amusements  such  as  horseracing,  cock 
fighting  and  gambling  were  not  unknown  in  some 
places.  Where  schools  were  erected  education  was 
limited  to  the  three  R's.  A  few  libraries  and  some 
newspapers  appeared  in  older  settlements.16  Circuit 
riders  and  occasional  preachers  carried  the  gospel 
of  the  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  into 


15.  Faust,  op.  cit.,  pp.  131-138. 

16.  Buck,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 
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the  new  settlements.17  Jesse  Walker  and  Peter  Cart- 
wright  were  typical  of  this  group.  Five  circuits  were 
established  for  the  Methodists  by  1818  with  three 
preachers  assigned  to  one  circuit  and  one  to  each  of 
four  circuits.  There  was  one  presiding  elder  for  the 
district  at  that  time.18  Churches  were  not  commonly 
seen  in  the  rural  sections  where  religious  meetings 
were  held  in  homes.  This  type  of  religious  growth 
resulted  at  Funk's  Grove. 

Approximately  ninety-one  percent  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  following  some  occupation  in  1820  was 
engaged  in  agriculture.19  Fertile  land  of  the  first 
class  required  no  fertilizer  for  a  century  and  for  the 
first  ten  years  it  was  said  to  be  too  rich  for  growing 
wheat.  Land  of  the  second  class  required  no  fertilizer 
for  the  first  twelve  or  twenty  years.20  Corn  was 
easier  to  harvest  than  wheat  and  was  more  useful 
because  it  provided  food  for  both  man  and  beast.21 
The  growing  of  grain,  especially  corn,  became  the 
chief  enterprise  next  to  stock  raising  on  the  lands  of 
the  Funk  farms  in  these  early  years  of  prairie  devel- 
opment at  Funk's  Grove.  A  niece  of  Isaac  many 
years  after  these  prairie  years  described  the  kinds 
of  available  food  as  cracked  corn,  fresh  or  dried  fish, 
wild  meat,  berries,  maple  sugar  and  syrup  as  well 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

19.  Arthur  Clinton  Boggess,  The  Settlement  of  Illinois,  1778- 
1830,  V  (Chicago:  Chicago  Historical  Society's  Collection,  1908), 
165. 

20.  Ibid. 

21.  Ibid. 
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as  honey  from  native  bees.  Coffee  for  many  years 
was  a  luxury.  Light  bread  was  often  made  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over  white  ashes  from  hickory 
wood  and  when  cool  used  as  a  substitute  for  baking 
powder.22 

Evidences  of  democracy  and  equality  in  dress, 
manner  and  speech  are  indicated  in  the  following 
account: 

All  were  common  in  dress,  some  rude  in  manner, 
few  boisterous,  mostly  quiet  in  speech  and  slow  in 
movement,  very  little  refined  as  now  gauged,  no 
learning  from  books  outside  the  bible,  hymn,  song 
music  and  school  books.  Intercourse  between  in- 
mates and  close  relations,  frank,  laconic,  abrupt, 
good  natured;  with  acquaintance  only,  and  strangers, 
inquisitive,  genial,  tolerant  and  leading  to  more  inti- 
macy. These  characteristics  I  recall  in  men,  mostly. 
Women  conformed  in  milder  degree  of  each  phase  of 
speech,  manner  and  action.23 

Amusements  were  of  the  type  that  emanated  from 
every  day  living.  Women  were  occupied  with  the 
duties  revolving  around  the  hearth  and  home  while 
men  could  hunt,  watch  horse  racing,  participate  in 
meetings  at  the  time  of  elections,  carry  the  grain  to 
mill,  attend  school  meetings,  muster  meetings,  cabin- 
raisings,  participate  in  road-making  and  repairing 

22.  Sunday  Bulletin  ( Bloomington,  Illinois),  April  22,  1900, 
clipping  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Birdie  Kerrick  Ewing. 

23.  James  Haines  (Pekin),  "Social  Life  and  Scenes  in  the 
Early  Settlement  of  Central  Illinois,"  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, Transactions,  X,  (1905),  36. 
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or  perhaps  engage  in  pitching  horse  shoes.24  Social 
singing  of  play  and  forfeit  songs  was  possible  in 
home  and  group  gatherings. 

Costumes  were  of  the  most  available  cloth,  wool, 
flax,  cotton  or  tow-linen.  Men  in  summer  and 
mild  weather  usually  possessed  a  "hat  of  plaited  rye, 
oats  or  wheat  straw;  shirt  and  pants  of  cotton,  flax 
or  tow-linen  cloth."  25  Often  local  or  traveling  cob- 
blers supplied  boots. 

Ruralism  and  hospitality  above  all  other  charac- 
teristics identified  these  agricultural  areas  of  the  new 
west.  These  characteristics  were  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  attributed  to  frontier  or  Amer- 
ican ways  of  living.  They  provided  an  integrating 
emphasis  on  similarities  in  the  new  settlements  often 
overbalancing  whatever  there  was  of  difference. 

One  commentator  on  Social  Life  in  Central  Illinois 
observed: 

Cabins,  though  generally  small,  like  an  omnibus 
would  always  admit  more  to  share  in  all  the  com- 
forts they  afforded.  These  were  few  and  simple,  but 
supplied  all  real  wants  and  pressing  needs  of  that 
time.  They  would  fall  short  of  demands  of  present- 
day  luxury,   of  warmth,   cupboard   and   bed-room 
equipment.  The  fireside  was  wide  and  generous  in 
heat,  but  sometimes   one  side  of  its   guests  froze 
while  the  other  side  burned.26 
The  Funks,  the  Brocks,  Stubblefields  and  others 
developed  much  the  same  frontier  living  at  Funk's 
Grove.    Soon   after   deciding  to   settle  here,   Isaac 
raised  a  crop  of  corn  on  bottom  land  near  Fort  Clark, 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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now  Peoria.  Isaac  remained  for  some  months  near 
Fort  Clark.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  66  voters 
of  the  1236  inhabitants  who  voted  in  the  first  Peoria 
county  election  held  March  7,  1825.  He  was  called 
to  the  panel  of  petit-jurors  September  1825  and  was 
assessed  taxes  of  $200.00  in  the  first  list  of  taxpayers. 
There  he  met  and  married  Cassandra  Sharp  who  had 
migrated  to  Illinois  from  Ohio  with  her  family.  Cas- 
sandra was  small  and  slight  with  brown  hair  worn 
close  to  her  head.27  She  brought  a  bed,  a  spinning 
wheel  and  a  cow  to  the  log  cabin  in  the  Grove  where 
she  found  a  large  fireplace  equipped  with  crane,  fry- 
ing pans  with  legs  to  set  down  in  the  coals  and  a  so- 
called  Dutch  oven.  These  early  ovens  were  "not  ex- 
actly Dutch  ovens"  according  to  reminiscences  of  old 
settlers.  They  were  described  as  about  six  inches 
deep  and  one  and  one-half  feet  across  holding  about 
six  gallons,  covered  with  a  lid  and  having  three  legs 
about  three  inches  long.  Corn  loaves  of  bread  were 
often  baked  in  them.  The  frying  pan  or  skillet  had 
a  handle  about  a  foot  long  and  was  covered  with  a 
lid.28  The  food  supplies  including  vegetables  and 

27.  A  bracelet  reportedly  made  from  hair  of  Cassandra  Funk 
is  in  the  possession  of  Dana  Rollins;  one  account  describes  Cassan- 
dra's hair  as  black.  The  spelling  of  Cassandra  appears  to  have  been 
acquired  later.  Early  papers  show  the  spelling  as  Casander,  see 
Funk  MSS.  These  Funk  Papers  were  made  available  by  Dana 
Rollins,  LaFayette  Funk  and  Eugene  Funk,  Jr.  See  Marriage 
Register  No.  I,  March  1825-March  1855,  Peoria  Illinois,  for  the 
ninth  entry.  Attention  called  to  this  item  by  Mrs.  Frank  Funk. 
Photostatic  copy  in  possession  of  Eugene  D.  Funk,  Jr. 

28.  Typewritten  copy  of  Reminiscences  of  John  and  George 
Stubble  field,  July  31,  1899,  in  Manuscript  File,  McLean  County 
Historical  Association.  There  was  also  in  general  use  a  large  4  or  5 
gallon  pot.  Plates  and  bowls  were  often  made  of  pewter.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  Dutch  ovens  were  built  on  frames. 
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dried  fruit  in  season,  deer,  wild  turkey,  prairie  chick- 
ens, quail,  wild  geese  and  ducks  were  almost  at  the 
door.29 

A  family  of  ten  children  demanded  time  and  care. 
The  eldest  boy,  George,  was  born  in  1827.  Adam, 
Jacob,  Duncan,  LaFayette,  Francis  and  Benjamin 
followed  in  that  order  by  1836.  A  younger  group  of 
children,  Absalom,  Isaac  and  the  only  daughter, 
Sarah,  completed  the  group  by  1846.  Death  broke 
this  family  circle  when  Adam  died  in  1847.30 

Cassandra  Funk  was  gentle  and  patient,  quiet  in 
manner  and  even-tempered  enough  to  check  the 
quick  impatience  of  her  husband.  Isaac  was  about 
five  feet  ten  and  one-half  inches  in  height  weighing 
about  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  powerfully  built, 
moving  quickly  and  easily  in  pursuit  of  his  objec- 
tives. Isaac  Funk  was  not  one  to  be  forgotten  easily. 
His  dark  brown  eyes  were  clear,  penetrating  and 
steady;  his  hair  was  black,  inclined  to  curl  above  a 
high  forehead,  Roman  nose  and  long,  strong  upper 
lip  with  a  wide  mouth  closing  firmly.31  As  late  as 
the  third  or  fourth  winter  after  coming  to  the  Grove, 
Isaac  reportedly  split  rails  to  sell  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  hundred  to  buy  corn  for  bread  at  one  dollar  a 

29.  Johnson  and  Company  (eds.),  History  of  Peoria  County, 
(Chicago:  Donnalley,  Gassette  and  Lloyd,  Printers),  1880,  p.  288- 
310,  and  Clara  Funk  Humphreys,  "Cassandra  Sharp  Funk,"  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  II,  521-522. 

30.  The  children  were  George  W.  ( 1827-1911 ) ;  Adam  ( 1828- 
1847);  Jacob  (1830-1919);  Duncan  M.  (1833-1910);  LaFayette 
(1834-1919);  Francis  M.  (1836-1899);  Benjamin  (1838-1909); 
Absalom    (1841-1915);   Isaac    (1844-1909);   Sarah    (1846-1907). 

31.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  511. 
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Location  of  Isaac  Funk's  first  log  cabin,  at  the  edge  of  Funk's  Grove  timber. 


Isaac  Funk's  second  residence,  1832,  and  addition  1836. 


wmmmm 


Isaac  Funk's  third  residence,  1841-1842,  addition  to  second  cabin  1836. 


bushel.32  From  modest  beginnings  Cassandra  and 
Isaac  Funk  with  their  fast  growing  family  of  sons 
sought  to  obtain  from  their  land  its  great  harvest. 
This  result  was  not  easily  attained.  During  the 
first  seven  years  after  his  arrival  Isaac  possessed  no 
wagon.  Corn  was  carried  on  horseback  some  fifty 
miles  or  more  to  Springfield33  from  the  Grove  con- 
taining some  2,000  acres  of  heavy  timber  principally 
burr,  red  and  white  oak,  maple,  elm,  ash,  hickory, 
linden  and  black  walnut.34  Near  this  grove  Isaac 
erected  a  small  pole  cabin  twelve  by  fourteen  feet 
covered  by  bark  from  the  linden  tree  kept  in 
place  by  weight  poles.  A  window  was  provided  later 
to  supplement  a  stick  chimney  and  one  door  of  clap- 
boards. The  first  floor  was  laid  with  peeled  elm  bark 
in  Indian  fashion.  Eventually  a  puncheon  floor,  and 
a  roof  of  riven  four  feet  clapboards  were  added. 
Until  1830  this  chinked  and  daubed  house  served  as 
the  early  homestead  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Adam.  A  hewed  log 
cabin  in  1832  replaced  the  original.  A  new  cabin  ex- 
tending several  feet  over  to  the  end  of  the  first  was 
constructed  in  1836  and  provided  a  covered  way  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  Each  of  the  cabins  was  de- 
scribed as  eighteen  feet  square  with  a  window,  a 
puncheon  floor  and  stick  chimney.  The  first  frame 
house  erected  in  1841-42  served  as  the  family  home 

32.  McLean  County  Directory,  1866. 

33.  Chapman  Brothers   (eds. )  Portrait  and  Biographical  Al- 
bum of  McLean  County  (Chicago,  1887),  p.  1148. 

34.  Ibid.,  p.    1160.    Also  estimates  of  Professor  Spaeth   of 
University  of  Illinois. 
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until  1864  when  a  larger  frame  house  costing  about 
$6,000.00  was  constructed,  later  destroyed  by  fire 
October  19,  1889.35 

Dr.  Laban  Shipp  Major,  a  visitor  for  dinner  in 
1835,  described  the  Funk  cabin  as  about  twenty-five 
feet  square  and  one  story  high  with  a  loft  reached 
by  a  rude  ladder.  An  immense  fireplace  attracted 
his  attention.  It  extended  across  the  greater  part 
of  one  side  of  the  house.  Logs  two  to  three  feet  thick 
made  a  fire  large  enough  to  roast  a  whole  ox.  Fire 
from  these  logs  would  last  from  five  to  seven  days. 
There  was  no  need  for  many  chairs  because  the 
hearth  was  very  capacious  and  about  eighteen  inches 
lower  than  the  puncheon  floor.36 

As  the  seasons  changed  the  family  was  surrounded 
by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land  broken  by  the 
stately  grove,  gulleys  and  clear  streams.  Outlined 
against  the  ever  changing  skies  of  central  Illinois  the 
grove  stood  west  from  the  cabins.  A  contemporary 
author  described  the  prairie  as  most  beautiful  in 
the  spring  when  it  became  "a  garden  formed  and 

35.  Pictures  in  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  Transac- 
tions, II,  see  L.  H.  Kerrick,  op.  cit.  The  first  frame  house  had  two 
rooms,  20  x  40,  a  kitchen  20  x  20,  two  stairways  and  a  stairway  to 
the  third  floor.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  See  p.  633. 
The  north  room  upstairs  on  the  second  floor  was  a  school  room. 
( Interview  with  Mr.  Arthur  Funk,  February  4,  1949 ) .  An  account 
by  LaFayette  Funk  also  appeared  in  The  Daily  Bulletin,  October 
19,  1902.  The  last  residence  built  by  Isaac  Funk  was  described  as 
"substantial,"  costing  $6,000.00  See  Daily  Pantagraph,  July  22, 
1864,  for  estimated  cost. 

36.  E.  Duis,  Good  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,  (Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois:    Leader  Publishing  Company,  1874),  p.  292. 
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cultivated  by  nature's  hand,  composed  of  clustering 
flowers."  37  The  prevalent  tint  was  pink  in  this  land 
of  flowers.  Through  the  summer  the  rich  growth  and 
cool  haven  of  the  grove  provided  protection  for  both 
man  and  beast  from  the  intense  heat  of  late  July  and 
August.  As  autumn  approached  deeper  reds  and  yel- 
lows appeared.  The  galaxy  of  color  that  enshrined 
the  grove  became  an  aura  of  predominating  gold, 
and  "to  the  latest  period  of  autumn  the  prairies 
exhibited  a  brilliant  golden  hue."  38 

Those  who  looked  back  from  a  distance  at  the 
grove  enveloped  in  blue  haze  realized  its  significance 
as  a  symbol  of  stability.  With  its  natural  offerings  of 
lumber,  firewood,  protection,  shelter,  treasures  of 
wild  flowers  and  varieties  of  birds  it  eventually  be- 
came the  center  of  religious  and  educational  activity 
in  the  community  of  Funk's  Grove  as  well  as  the 
final  resting  place  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  As 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  unfolded  their  won- 
drous combinations  from  nature's  pallette  so  did 
"stern  winter  cast  her  mantle  over  the  earth"  binding 
"the  stream  in  icy  fetters,  then  a  prairie  is  a  spec- 
tacle, grand  and  sublime."39  Cassandra  and  Isaac 
Funk  had  food  for  their  souls  as  well  as  for  their 
bodies.  Life  here  would  be  stern  and  unrelenting  in 
toil  and  effort  but  rewards  could  be  more  than 
material.    Funk's  Grove  became  "an  Illinois  land- 

37.  "Letters  from  a  Rambler  in  the  West,"  No.  3,  February 
8,  1937,  Illinois  in  1837,  (Philadelphia:    Grigg  and  Elliott,  1837). 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

39.  "Letters  from  a  Rambler  in  the  West,"  Ibid. 


mark,  it  is  a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  today 
with  the  days  of  the  pioneer."  40 

Funk's  Grove  as  part  of  the  Sangamon  country  was 
included  in  the  area  drained  by  the  Sangamon  river 
and  its  tributaries  of  Salt  creek  and  South  Fork. 
Sugar  creek  is  one  of  the  main  branches  of  Salt  creek. 
These  tributaries  were  described  in  1837  as  having 
pebbly  bottoms  and  clear  transparent  water.  A  pros- 
pectus for  Immigrants  in  the  same  year  described 
the  area  as  one  seldom  equalled  in  fertility,  as  high 
and  undulating,  interspersed  with  timber  and  prairie 
land.  The  prospectus  also  declared  that  scientific 
examinations  as  well  as  actual  results  from  settlement 
and  cultivation 

have  determined  the  fact  that  the  prairies  are  richer 
as  you  approach  their  middles,  and  in  some  measure 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  timber;  and 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  rich  a  nourisher  of 
grasses  and  grains  is  found  in  the  soil  of  the  prairies 
to  an  extent  of  from  20  to  42  percent.  In  timber  land 
it  is  found  in  much  smaller  proportions.41 

This  country  was  advertised  in  1837  as  one  of  the 
the  finest  stock  districts  in  the  western  states.  The 
summer  range  for  cattle  was  said  to  be  inexhaustible 
with  the  possibility  of  acquiring  almost  any  amount 
of  hay.  Although  cattle  could  frequently  be  fed  on 
the  prairie  through  the  entire  year  it  was  generally 

40.  Eugene  D.  Funk,  Sr.,  Speech  (typewritten  copy),  Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

41.  Illinois  in  1837,  pp.  25  and  26. 
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necessary  to  feed  from  the  first  of  December  until 
the  last  of  March.42  The  prospectus  foresaw  the  fact 
that  the  Sangamon  land  would  afford  range  for  thou- 
sands of  cattle  for  many  years  in  a  strangely  pro- 
phetic statement 

It  will  soon  constitute  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural districts  in  the  United  States,  the  soil  being  of 
such  a  nature  that  immense  crops  can  be  raised  with 
little  agricultural  labor.43 

This  information  was  not  news  to  Isaac  and  Absa- 
lom Funk  in  1837  as  they  bent  their  energies  to 
the  accumulation  of  land  through  profits  gained  from 
stock  raising  and  crop  production.  Their  early  activi- 
ties established  them  as  leaders  in  this  enterprise. 
According  to  Reverend  John  Barger,  Isaac  saved 
$1400  from  his  five  years'  earnings.  With  $200  he 
bought  his  first  quarter  section,  loaned  to  his  neigh- 
bors $800  to  buy  their  homes  and  with  the  remaining 
$400  he  purchased  a  lot  of  cattle.44 

The  grasses  of  the  prairie  area  were  described  in 
1857  45  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  1856-7.   I.  A. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

43.  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

44.  Fred  Gerhard,  Illinois  As  It  Is,  ( Chicago :  Keen  and  Lee, 
1857),  p.  307. 

45.  Charles  T.  Leavitt,  "The  Meat  and  Dairy  Livestock  In- 
dustry, 1819-60,"  (unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  University 
of  Chicago,  1931),  p.  115,  quotes  from  Illinois  in  1837,  and  Statis- 
tics of  the  West,  1836.  Also  quoting  these  two  works  are  Bidwell, 
P.  W.  and  Falconer,  I.  J.,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Northern 
United  States,  1620-1860,  (New  York,  Peter  Smith,  1941). 
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Lapham  observed  then  that  to  the  wild  grasses  of 
the  prairies  the  state  of  Illinois  owed  its  future  con- 
dition of  wealth  and  prosperity.46  Two  types  of 
grasses  are  listed  as  characteristic  of  the  prairies  in 
an  extensive  study  published  in  1918.  The  big  blue- 
stem,  described  as  a  common  grass  in  Illinois  charac- 
teristic of  the  prairie,  furnished  good  pasture  when 
young  with  the  stem  soon  becoming  hard.  This  grass 
grew  3.5  to  6  feet  tall.  The  second  type  of  prairie 
grass  called  little  bluestem  grew  in  closer  bunches 
and  was  shorter  and  more  slender  than  the  first. 
According  to  Mosher  "These  two  species  of  Andro- 
pogon  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  original 
prairies.  This  species  usually  turns  purple  early  in 
the  season.  When  young  it  is  relished  by  stock."  47 
Blue  Grass  appeared  later  on  the  prairies. 

Twenty  families  were  located  within  a  circumfer- 
ence of  thirty  miles  at  the  time  Funks,  Stubblefields 
and  Brocks  settled  near  the  Grove.  Thirteen  of  these 
families  were  living  in  Blooming  Grove  and  four 
were  located  at  Randolph's  Grove.  Those  who  lived 
in  the  former  place  included  James  Rhodes,  Ebe- 
neezer  Rhodes,  John  Dawson,  William  Orendorff, 
John  Hendricks,  William  Walker,  Thomas  Orendorff, 
John  Brock, Bailey, Harbard,  John  Ben- 

46.  I.  A.  Lapham,  "The  Native  Naturalized  and  Cultivated 
Grasses  of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  Illinois  States  Agricultural  Society, 
Transaction,  II,  (1856-57). 

47.  Edna  Mosher,  The  Grasses  of  Illinois,  Bulletin  No.  205, 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Urbana, 
Illinois,  March,  1918).  See  also  Arthur  Weldon  Watterson,  Econ- 
omy and  Land  Use  Patterns  of  McLean  County,  Illinois,  ( Chicago : 
University  of  Chicago,  1950),  p.  29. 
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son,  James  Lotta,  Milton  Stringfield  and  William 
Hodge.  Among  the  settlers  at  the  latter  location 
were  Gardner  Randolph,  the  widow  Sarah  String- 
field,  James  Burlingson  and  James  Stringfield.48 

When  the  new  settlers  decided  upon  their  location 
at  Funk's  Grove,  Mr.  Brock  erected  a  cabin  in  the  ex- 
treme southwest  of  section  30  T  22  Range  1  E;  the 
Funk  brothers  built  their  cabin  near  the  middle  of 
section  16.  When  Robert  Stubblefield  and  his  family 
arrived  they  decided  to  live  near  the  center  of  sec- 
tion 18.  Jesse  and  Robert  Funk  lived  with  Isaac 
and  Absalom  until  they  married  two  sisters  named 
Stringfield.  Jesse  then  settled  at  Randolph  Grove 
and  Robert  located  in  section  8. 

Early  land  entries  were  not  recorded  for  Isaac  and 
Absalom  Funk  until  Rve  years  after  their  settlement 
near  the  Grove.  The  larger  portion  of  the  land  was 
entered  under  Isaac's  name.  Although  a  partnership 
existed  between  the  two  brothers  available  records 
show  that  it  was  not  officially  dissolved  until  some 
years  later.  Isaac  paid  Absalom  and  later  his  widow 
for  land  in  the  name  of  his  brother.49  The  entries 
near  the  Grove  made  in  Isaac's  name  to  the  west  in 
Township  22  N.R.  1  W  of  the  third  Principal  Merid- 

48.  Barger,  op.  cit.  This  account  was  recorded  by  Barger 
from  a  statement  made  by  William  Hodge  some  fifty  years  after 
the  event. 

49.  Isaac  Funk  MSS  show  that  Isaac  paid  only  for  the  land 
held  in  Absalom's  name  at  this  time.  If  there  were  any  additional 
settlement  of  the  partnership  no  record  is  at  present  available.  See 
LaFayette  Funk,  op.  cit.,  for  description  "near  the  middle  of  sec- 
tion 16."  The  manuscript  copy  of  this  address  states  "a  little  north 
of  the  middle  of  section  (16)." 
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ian  McLean  county,  included  some  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  in  1829.  Eight  years  later  four 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  were  added.  Other  claims 
had  been  entered  at  this  time  including  those  of 
Joseph  Harbert  and  Jacob  Rankin  in  1827  and  1829. 
During  1836-37  John  C.  Cass,  Alexander  Dallas,  Sam- 
uel (Lemuel?)  Evans,  Mathew  Marsh,  Andrew 
Biggs,  Oliver  Shipler  and  John  Ayers  had  entered 
land  near  the  Grove  in  sections  12,  13,  14,  23,  24,  25 
and  26.  Biggs  worked  for  Isaac  at  $8.00  per  month 
during  1826-29.  The  location  of  the  Funk  land  ap- 
peared to  follow  no  exact  pattern  of  choice  but  al- 
ways was  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  branches 
of  Sugar  Creek  and  to  the  Grove.50 

Land  entries  were  made  by  four  of  the  Funk 
brothers,  Isaac,  Absalom,  Robert  and  John  in  Town- 
ship 22  N.R.  1  E  of  3rd  principal  Meridian,  McLean 
County,  Illinois.  These  entries  were  far  more  exten- 
sive than  those  described  above  in  Range  1  W  and 
by  1837  were  scattered  east  to  the  northernmost  cor- 
ner of  the  township.  One  branch  of  Sugar  Creek  ran 
through  sections  1,  9,  10,  11,  16,  17,  18,  19  and  30.51 
The  Funks  made  their  entries  in  these  sections  and 
in  8  and  20  where  the  Grove  also  extended.  The 
Funks  purchased  land  in  section  16  in  1834  from 

50.  See  Abstract  of  Entries  (photostatic  copies  from  original 
Tract  Books)  Funk's  Grove  Township;  also  Isaac  Funk  MSS  for 
original  land  grants  dated  1839  for  land  entered  in  1837;  also  1830 
for  entries  made  in  1829,  see  map  opposite  p.  122. 

51.  Illinois  Central  Tract  Book.  Map  opposite  pages  dealing 
with  Township  22  n  R  1  W. 
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Jesse  Fell  who  was  School  Commissioner.  Land  was 
also  held  in  sections  7  and  15  by  1837.52 

About  four  hundred  acres  were  obtained  in  sec- 
tion 16  where  Robert  held  twenty  acres  later  sold  to 
Isaac  in  1846.  Others  who  held  land  nearby  before 
1837  included  Samuel  Murphy  in  section  7,  Runyan 
Hougham  in  sections  8  and  10,  Robert  Peebles  in 
sections  9  and  10,  Robert  Stubblefield  in  sections 
17  and  18,  Sally  Brock  in  sections  19,  29  and  30, 
Samuel  Biggs  in  section  30,  Elijah  Brock  in  sec- 
tion 30,  John  Stubblefield  section  17,  James  Berry  in 
section  18  and  Oliver  Shipler  in  section  6.53 

The  closest  approximation  from  available  sources 
of  information  indicates  that  between  one  thousand 
and  one  thousand  fifty  acres  were  entered  in  Isaac's 
name  in  1829  plus  four  hundred  acres  in  the  name 
of  Absalom  and  one  hundred  sixty  acres  in  the 
name  of  Robert.  Isaac  and  Robert  entered  separately 
a  total  of  four  hundred  acres  in  1831.  Totals  vary  up 
to  1840  but  estimates  show  a  total  holding  of  between 
six  thousand  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  acres 
at  that  time.54  Entries  of  land  were  first  made  at  the 

52.  Abstract  of  Entries  (photostatic  copies  from  original 
Tract  Book)  Funk's  Grove  Township;  also  Illinois  Central  Tract 
Book  for  Township  22  N.  R  1  E  of  3rd  Principal  Meridian  for  map 
showing  timber  outline. 

53.  Abstract  of  Entries  (photostatic  copies  from  original 
Tract  Book)  Funk's  Grove  Township;  also  LaFayette  Funk,  op.  cit., 
p.  485  for  references  to  Andrew  Biggs,  Robert  Guthrie,  Lemuel 
Evans,  John  Funk,  Runnion  Hougham  and  Samuel  Murphy. 

54.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  op.  cit.;  also  estimates  compiled  from 
Abstract  of  Entries  from  original  Tract  Book  for  Funk's  Grove 
Township,  also  Isaac  Funk  MSS. 
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Springfield  and  Vandalia  offices  while  later  entries 
were  made  at  the  Danville  office.  At  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  the  early  investment  in 
1829  by  Isaac  alone  involved  a  capital  outlay  of  over 
twelve  hundred  dollars  while  the  total  investment 
by  1840  was  well  over  seventy-five  hundred  dollars. 

The  problem  confronting  the  early  settler  was  how 
to  maintain  himself  on  his  land  pending  the  time 
when  he  could  farm  it.  The  usual  ratio  of  prairie 
land  to  timber  was  two  to  one.55  The  estimated  cost 
of  fencing  a  forty  in  1839  was  two  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  cost  hastened  the  use  of  the  osage 
orange  hedge  advocated  by  Jonathan  B.  Turner.56 
The  Grove  was  described  as  containing  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  heavy  timber  57  so  that  by  1840  the 
Funks  had  put  this  general  ratio  of  timber  to  prairie 
into  actual  practice  in  their  land-holdings. 

Land  held  in  other  parts  of  McLean  County  by 
Isaac  Funk  by  1840  was  scattered,  totalling  about 
thirteen  hundred  acres.  These  holdings  ranged  from 
three  hundred  and  ninety  acres  in  Lawndale  Town- 
ship to  eighty  acres  in  Empire  Township.58  Isaac 
secured  by  deed  four  hundred  acres  in  1839  from 
Absalom,  eighty  acres  from  Oliver  Shipler  in  Section 

55.  T.  Pease,  op.  cit.,  pp.  179-183. 

56.  Ibid. 

57.  Chapman  Brothers  (eds.),  op.  cit.,  sketch  of  D.  M.  Funk, 
p.  1160. 

58.  Isaac  Funk  MSS:  80  acres  in  Empire  township;  200 
acres  in  Dawson  township;  320  acres  in  Lexington  township;  320 
acres  in  Arrowsmith  township  and  390  acres  in  Lawndale  town- 
ship. 
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13  R  1  W,  in  1838  eighty  acres  each  from  John 
Stubblefield  and  James  Berry  and  two  hundred  forty 
acres  from  the  latter  in  1832.  Elisha  Greene  gave  up 
two  hundred  forty  acres  in  1840  and  Robert  Funk  re- 
leased three  hundred  sixty  acres.  For  all  of  this  land 
Isaac  paid  money.59 

Although  Isaac  Funk  continued  to  purchase  land 
during  these  years  he  did  not  obtain  large  tracts 
until  1850.  Possibly  the  depression  years  after  the 
Panic  of  1837  contributed  to  some  conservatism  for 
as  David  Davis  said  in  1840,  "The  farmers  complain 
of  hard  times  —  no  market  for  grain  here  and  no  price 
where  there  is  a  market.  Wheat  40^,  oats  and  corn 
183/^,  pork  $2.50  per  hundred  and  beef."  Flour  sold 
for  three  dollars  per  hundred  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  mills.60 

Almost  two  years  later  Davis  added  that  property 
of  all  kinds  "depreciated  in  Illinois."  Farms  that 
would  not  have  been  sold  for  $15  per  acre  were  in 
December  1841  a  drug  on  the  market  at  $5.  He 
added  "The  farmers  complain  greatly  at  the  hardness 
of  the  times.  Pork  is  the  only  staple  here  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  state  away  from  navigable  water;  and 
five  years  ago  it  brought  cash  —  five  dollars  per  hun- 
dredweight, now  it  brings  on  a  credit  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  by  the  hundred."  61 

The  largest  acquisitions  of  land  were  not  made 

59.  Ibid. 

60.  David  Davis  MSS,  David  Davis  to  Wm.  P.  Walker,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1840. 

61.  Ibid.,  David  Davis  to  Wm.   P.  Walker,  December  22, 
1841. 
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until  the  1850's  but  Isaac  was  not  averse  to  borrow- 
ing money  in  the  early  days  for  his  business  activi- 
ties. An  indication  of  his  good  credit  is  the  fact 
that  he  and  Cassandra  mortgaged  1651,  34/100  acres 
as  security  for  four  thousand  dollars  on  October  28, 
1835  at  10%  interest.  The  loan  was  made  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bank  and  was  completely  paid  off  by  No- 
vember 25,  1842.62  The  second  of  the  double  cabins 
was  built  in  1836  and  additional  land  was  entered 
in  1836-37.  During  the  years  from  1836  to  1842  Isaac 
took  over  the  land  held  by  Absalom.  An  indenture 
from  Absalom  to  Isaac  transferred  for  $2240  five 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  located  variously  in  sec- 
tions 8,  17,  19  and  20  of  Township  22  N.R.  1  E 
of  McLean  county.63  A  formal  notice  dated  August 
2,  1841  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between 
Absalom  and  Isaac  appeared  in  the  Sangamo  Journal 
directing  all  whom  it  might  concern  to  know  that  the 
"co-partnership  heretofore  existing  between  Isaac 
Funk  and  Absalom  under  the  firm  name  of  I.  &  A. 
Funk  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent."  All 
claims  and  debts  were  to  be  adjusted  by  Isaac.64 
Absalom  moved  to  Chicago  to  attend  to  the  develop- 
ing stock  business  there.  The  Chicago  Daily  Demo- 
crat announced  the  death  of  Absalom  in  1851  as  that 

62.  Isaac  Funk  MSS,  See  indenture  dated  October  28,  1835. 

63.  Ibid.  See  indenture,  Absalom  to  Isaac,  November  8, 
1839.  Later  Isaac  for  $1,050.00  received  another  block  of  about 
320  acres  from  Absalom,  April  15,  1848  and  in  1852  about  500 
acres  from  Absalom's  widow,  Sarah,  for  $1,219.82. 

64.  Sangamo  Journal,  August  6,  1841. 
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of  an  old  citizen  of  Illinois  "regarded  with  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  respect."  65 

At  the  time  of  the  Panic  of  1837  the  brothers  were 
reported  to  be  worth  some  $18,000,  a  fair  amount 
for  those  days.  During  this  year,  however,  Archi- 
bald Clybourne  failed  in  Chicago  and  the  Funks  lost 
$7,000.00.66  After  1840  the  Chicago  market  became 
the  center  of  growing  business.  A  new  day  was 
ahead  in  the  Old  Northwest  as  people  began  to  pour 
into  the  prairie  sections  and  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
As  horizons  and  markets  widened  new  needs  arose 
demanding  capable  and  forthright  leadership  in 
legislative  halls.  Isaac  had  acquired  sufficient  eco- 
nomic and  political  prestige  to  enable  him  to  seek 
political  office  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
by  this  time.  The  process  of  making  a  staunch  and 
loyal  Northwesterner  was  slowly  crystallizing. 

According  to  one  account  Isaac  received  only  a 
common  school  education67  but  his  interest  in  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  others  was  a  compelling  one. 
About  1827  the  Funk  and  Stubblefield  families  with 
some  others  from  the  west  end  of  the  Grove  and  from 
Mount  Hope  township  decided  to  erect  a  school- 
house.  The  site,  donated  by  Isaac  for  the  considera- 
tion of  one  dollar,  was  located  on  the  east  bank  of 
Sugar  Creek  near  the  west  side  of  the  west  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  17.  The  building 


65.  Illinois  Journal,  September  10,  1855. 

66.  Daily  Pantagraph,  March  12,  1928  (estate  series  ^ 

67.  Chapman  Brothers  (eds. ),  op.  tit.,  p.  1148. 
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erected  near  the  location  of  the  present  church  in  the 
Grove  was  twenty  feet  square, 

covered  with  clapboards  held  in  place  by  weight 
poles;  as  having  a  clapboard  door  hung  on  wooden 
hinges;  puncheon  floor  and  puncheon  seats,  and  with 
desks  made  of  boring  auger-holes  into  the  wall;  in- 
setting wooden  pins  therein,  and  laying  on  the  pins 
boards  hewn  from  walnut  logs.68 

There  was  a  huge  fireplace  half  as  long  as  one  side  of 
the  building  in  the  room.  Windows  were  made  by 
"paper  greased  with  hogs  lard  pasted  across  small 
sticks  placed  at  intervals  over  openings  on  two  sides 
of  the  structure."  69  The  curriculum  consisted  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering.  Some  years  later  another 
schoolhouse  was  erected  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  township.70 

Throughout  his  life  Isaac  gave  evidence  of  his  sup- 
port of  and  confidence  in  educational  institutions. 
He  sent  some  of  his  sons  to  college  and  cooperated 
with  the  local  educational  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing located  in  the  Bloomington  area.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  purchase  property  and  to  erect 
buildings  for  the  Central  Illinois  Female  College. 
Among  those  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  Issac 

68.  The  History  of  McLean  County,  (Chicago:  Wm.  Lee 
Baron,  1879),  pp.  626-627.  For  description  of  School  Sites,  see 
McLean  County  Deeds,  Book  K,  p.  310  (kindness  Mr.  Brigham. ) 

69.  Baron,  (pub.)  op.  cit. 

70.  Ibid.  There  were  two  schools  in  1858  of  fifty-two  pupils; 
the  total  expenditure  was  a  little  less  than  three  hundred  dollars. 
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and  Jesse  Funk,  Jesse  Fell  and  David  Davis.  The  Funk 
brothers  expended  about  $4,000  for  a  building  to  ac- 
commodate sixty  young  ladies.71  Isaac  Funk  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
and  the  donor  of  $10,000  later  paid  by  his  estate  for 
the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Agriculture  on  that 
campus.72  While  a  member  of  the  County  Court  of 
Supervisors  from  1859  until  his  death  in  1865  Isaac 
Funk  acted  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  appraise 
the  Swamp  Lands  later  sold  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  Illinois  State  Normal  University.73 

Religious  activities  began  early  in  the  community 
of  Funk's  Grove.  The  first  sermon  preached  there 
was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Paton  Mitchell  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  at  the  cabin  of 
Robert  Stubblefield.  Ministers  of  various  denomina- 
tions also  preached  from  this  cabin.  Messages  were 
sent  forth  from  the  school  house  by  the  Reverends  S. 
R.  Beggs,  Wm.  Royal  and  others.  A  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  the  Grove  was  organized  in  1833  by 
the  Reverend  Royal  then  in  charge  of  the  circuit.74 
A  large  room  in  a  new  frame  house  built  by  Robert 
Stubblefield  served  at  times  as  a  place  of  worship.  A 
class  met  in  this  home  until  1848  when  the  gathering 

71.  Mary  P.  Hoover,  "Bloomington,  1852  to  1856."  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  II,  403;  others  were 
J.  E.  McClun,  James  Miller,  Rev.  F.  N.  Ewing,  and  Dr.  E.  R. 
Roe.    Also  see  Directory  of  Bloomington,  1856,  p.  8. 

72.  Isaac  Funk  MSS. 

73.  Records  of  the  County  Court  of  Supervisors  of  McLean, 
1859-63. 

74.  Barger,  op.  cit. 
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place  was  transferred  to  the  school  house.  When  the 
school  was  not  in  session  the  building,  according  to 
the  deed  made  by  Isaac  in  1846,  was  to  be  free  to  all 
denominations  of  Christians.75 

A  quarterly  meeting  was  held  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Reverend  John  Barger,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  during  the  fall  of  1848  at  Funk's 
Grove.  Isaac  requested  that  he  preach  the  funeral 
sermon  for  his  son,  Adam,  who  died  sometime  before. 
Cassandra  and  Isaac  became  members  of  the  church 
at  this  time.76  Many  years  later  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Isaac  a  new  church  was  erected  1864-65  77 
and  was  dedicated  in  the  following  year.78  The  struc- 
ture stands  to  this  day  as  a  monument  to  the  early 
religious  activities  continuously  carried  on  in  the 
cathedral-like  setting  of  calm  and  stately  trees 
in  the  peaceful  Grove.  The  cemetery  nearby  chosen 
by  Isaac's  father,  Adam,  among  the  first  of  the 
Funk  family  to  find  a  final  resting  place  there 
in  1830,  continues  to  call  back  many  of  his  des- 

75.  Ibid.  The  class  included  Robert  Stubblefield,  John 
Stubblefield,  Tabitha  and  Absalom  Stubblefield,  John,  Robert,  Mar- 
garet and  Virginia  Funk,  Dorothy  Stubblefield  and  Robert  Stubble- 
field as  leader.  See  also  Deed  for  School  Site,  McLean  County 
Deeds,  Book  K,  p.  310,  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Brigham,  author 
of  The  Story  of  McLean  County  and  Its  Schools  (Bloomington: 
McKnight  and  McKnight,  1951). 

76.  Barger,  op.  cit. 

77.  LaFayette  Funk,  Historical  Address  (MS  copy).  This 
address  was  delivered  at  the  Funk-Stubblefield  reunion,  Septem- 
ber, 1899.  Adam  Funk  was  instrumental  in  selecting  the  site  of 
the  burial  ground  near  the  church  where  he  was  among  the  first 
to  find  a  resting  place,  February  20,  1830. 

78.  Record  of  the  Funk-Stuhblefield  Reunions,  p.  160,  60th 
Reunion,  September  2,  1944. 
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Marker  on  the  site  of  the  first  school-house  in  Funk's  Grove. 


cendants  to  this  quiet  city  of  the  dead.  Inhabitants 
were  permitted  to  use  a  portion  of  this  land  granted 
for  the  school  site  as  burying  ground  for  relatives  and 
friends.79  From  the  days  of  the  pioneers  to  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  peace  and  quiet  beauty  of  the 
Grove  have  penetrated  the  minds  of  many  who 
sought  such  a  haven. 

Pioneer  life  at  Funk's  Grove  was  typical  of  the 
development  of  many  other  settlements  in  central 
Illinois.  Beginnings  were  modest  but  opportunities 
for  leadership  and  for  wealth  were  present  if  indi- 
viduals chose  to  remain  and  grow  with  the  country 
through  the  difficult  years.  As  Isaac  Funk  concen- 
trated on  the  feeding  of  stock  for  the  distant  markets 
and  turned  some  of  his  land  to  the  cultivation  of 
grain  he  recognized  the  need  for  more  land  and  for 
adequate  arteries  of  transportation  across  this  level 
land.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  the  succeeding  years  to 
identify  himself  with  the  problems  confronting  the 
new  state  of  Illinois.  Both  his  neighbors  and  ad- 
mirers in  the  region  and  in  the  Union  eventually  ac- 
claimed him  as  a  spokesman  from  an  agricultural 
area  that  grew  out  of  the  clearings  on  the  prairies. 

79.    McLean  County  Deeds,  Book  K,  p.  310  (attention  called 
to  this  description  by  Mr.  Brigham). 
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Chapter  III 

Cattle  King 

The  earliest  enterprise  of  size  undertaken  by  the 
Funks  was  cattle-grazing.  Markets  were  not  avail- 
able in  Illinois  during  the  earliest  years  so  they  pre- 
pared for  the  eastern  centers  of  trade.  If  no  sale  were 
possible  in  Ohio  the  cattle  were  again  put  on  the 
road  to  be  driven  over  the  mountains  to  Lancaster 
and  Chester  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cattle 
then  might  be  sold  in  small  lots  to  feeders  who  pre- 
pared them  for  the  markets  in  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia.1 

Cattle  droving  in  the  prairie  sections  of  the  Old 
Northwest  demanded  skilled  men.  William  Oliver, 
an  English  observer,  who  spent  Eight  Months  in 
Illinois  during  1841  described  the  coming  of  the 
drovers  into  the  prairie  country  in  the  beginning  of 
a  summer.  After  a  drover  purchased  as  many  cattle 
as  he  needed  in  a  given  neighborhood  he  appointed 

1.  Prairie  Farmer,  January,  1941;  also  I.  F.  King,  "The  Com- 
ing and  Going  of  Ohio  Droving,"  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Histori- 
cal Society,  Publications,  XVII,  ( 1908 ) ,  and  Charles  W.  Towne  and 
Edward  Wentworth,  Pigs  from  Cave  to  Corn  Belt,  (Norman:  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Press,  1950),  pp.  155-161. 
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a  meeting  place  where  all  were  to  congregate  on  a 
certain  day.  Few  scenes  in  the  west  were  more  ex- 
citing than  the  start  of  a  drove  of  cattle  at  sunrise:  ~ 

The  sun  was  pouring  his  rays,  almost  blood  red, 
through  among  the  huge  trunks  and  limbs  of  a  neigh- 
boring grove,  tinging  everything,  and  embuing  the 
heaven  with  one  rosy  hue. 

Horses  stood  hitched  to  the  branches  of  young  hick- 
ory trees  while  the  men  in  the  picturesque  dress  of 
the  west  with  heavy  whips  in  their  hands  waited  for 
the  signal  to  depart.  The  cattle  rushed  from  the  pens 
"pell  mell  amidst  a  torrent  of  shouts  and  yells.  The 
charge  was  desperate  and  for  some  time  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  beasts  or  their  opponents  would 
gain  the  victory/'  As  the  herd  approached  the 
prairie,  often  at  a  full  gallop,  it  might  extend  over  a 
surface  of  half  a  mile.  The  cattle  became  accustomed 
to  their  fate  after  a  few  days  and  if  not  over  driven 
could  arrive  at  their  destination  in  better  condition 
than  before  they  started.3 

Although  the  drovers  early  proceeded  to  Pennsyl- 
vania where  they  disposed  of  their  stock,  a  packing 
industry  developed  in  the  Old  Northwest  centering 
first  around  Cincinnati  and  gradually  moving  west- 
ward. The  story  of  packing  in  Cincinnati  is  chiefly 
one  of  Pork  processed  as  early  as  1810.  The  westward 
shift  in  increased  corn  production  to  Illinois  by  the 

2.  William  Oliver,  Eight  Months  in  Illinois,   (Newcastle  on 
Tyne,  1843,  Chicago:    Walter  M.  Hill,  1924),  p.  106. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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time  of  the  Civil  War  contributed  greatly  to  the  rise 
of  other  packing  centers.  The  industry  grew  notice- 
ably in  Illinois  during  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
forties.  During  the  winter  of  1847-48  towns  along 
the  Ohio  river  chiefly  at  Cincinnati  slaughtered  one 
million  eighty  four  thousand  hogs  while  on  the  Miss- 
issippi between  St.  Louis  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  some 
two  hundred  seventeen  thousand  were  killed.  Along 
the  Illinois  river  one  hundred  fifty  six  thousand  were 
slaughtered.  There  was  definite  contrast  in  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred  and  six  thousand  hogs  packed  in 
1850  in  Cincinnati  with  the  sixteen  thousand  pre- 
pared in  Chicago  during  the  same  year.  Illinois 
towns  including  Springfield  with  eighteen  thousand, 
Pekin  with  twenty-five  thousand,  Canton  with 
nineteen  thousand  and  Alton  with  thirty  thous- 
and were  ahead  of  Chicago.  Beardstown,  long  the 
Porkopolis  of  Illinois  packed  thirty  thousand  while 
LaFayette,  Indiana,  prepared  forty  thousand  and 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  prepared  sixty-five  thousand 
hogs.4 

Chicago  gradually  gained  in  packing  activities  al- 
though pork  was  packed  in  the  above  centers  for 
many  years.  Cattle,  however,  never  extensively 
packed  in  Cincinnati  found  their  way  to  the  lake  city. 
The  earliest  packing  began  in  Chicago  in  1832  when 
George  W.  Dole  undertook  the  business  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Water  Street  and  Dearborn  near  the 

4.  Prairie  Farmer,  January  1941,  p.  90.  The  grandsons  of 
LaFayette  Funk  have  heard  him  relate  that  hogs  were  driven  at 
different  times  by  Isaac  to  Cincinnati.  A  story  of  cattle  driven 
to  Milwaukee,  an  early  packing  center,  was  related  by  Edward 
Wentworth  who  heard  it  from  Eugene  Funk,  Sr. 
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Tremont  House  where  he  prepared  meat  for  Oliver 
Newberry  of  Detroit.5 

Archibald  Clybourne,  the  government  butcher  for 
the  Pottawatomies,  established  a  packing  house  on 
the  east  side  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  river 
in  1833;  the  average  cost  of  the  cattle  was  $2.80  and 
the  hogs  $3.00  per  hundred  pounds  net.6  Soon  Oliver 
Newberry  and  George  W.  Dole  erected  a  slaughter 
house  on  the  south  branch  in  1834  where  some  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  and  fourteen  hundred  hogs 
were  packed  during  the  year.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
who  six  years  before  this  was  active  in  distributing 
pork  and  beef,  started  operations  in  an  old  bank 
building  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSalle  Streets  in 
1834.  A  lack  of  barrels  necessitated  the  storing  of 
meat  from  5,000  hogs  until  spring.  Hubbard  later 
built  on  South  Water  Street  between  Clark  and  La- 
Salle where  he  continued  until  1848  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  North  Branch.  Sylvester  Marsh  who 
packed  with  Hubbard  1833-34  built  on  Kinzie  near 
Rush  entering  into  partnership  with  Dole  in  1838 
or  1839.7  Marsh  remained  in  business  until  1855.  He 
appeared  before  the  United  States  Senate  committee 
in  1883  when  he  recalled  that  in  1836  he  packed  six 
thousand  hogs  in  Chicago  mostly  for  home  consump- 
tion.   He  paid  $6.00  a  hundred  pounds  for  pork  in 

5.  S.  T.  Andreas,  History  of  Chicago,  I,  (Chicago:  A.  T. 
Andreas,  1884),  560.  See  also  Thomas  Senior  Barry,  Western 
Prices  Before  1861.  ("Harvard  Economics  Series,"  LXXIV, 
[Cambridge:    Harvard  University  Press,  1943]),  220. 

6.  Andreas,  op.  cit. 

7.  Ibid. 
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1838.  Cramel  and  R.  M.  Hough  were  associated  with 
March  in  1839. 

D.  H.  Underhill  came  to  Chicago  in  1837-38  and 
engaged  in  the  packing  business  for  a  brief  period 
killing  hogs  near  Absalom  Funk's  butcher  shop  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  North  Water  and  North  State 
Streets.  As  early  as  1835  Chicago  became  the  chief 
market  for  the  Funks  although  they  often  sent  hogs 
to  Galena  in  the  early  years.8  Absalom  moved  to 
Chicago  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  business  there. 
He  became  one  of  the  better  known  meat  men  in 
the  city,9  listed  in  1839  under  the  name  of  Funk  and 
Doyle  at  Fulton  and  Illinois  Markets  at  95  Lake 
Street  and  North  Water  Street,  corner  North  State.10 
His  name  appeared  alone  in  1843  as  a  butcher  in 
Fulton  and  Boston  markets.  His  residence  was  listed 
on  Wells  Street  between  Randolph  and  Washington 
Streets,  while  the  Fulton  market  was  located  on  the 
Southwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  with  C.  P. 
Albee  as  proprietor.11  His  name  was  listed  in  1850 
as  Funk  and  Albee,  Butchers,  stall  2  and  4  City  Mar- 
ket. Absalom  was  also  listed  at  143  LaSalle  Street.12 

8.  Dr.  E.  Duis,  Good  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,  Illi- 
nois, p.  592,  ( Bloomington,  Illinois:  The  Leader  Publishing  and 
Printing  House,  1874),  p.  592.  Eugene  D.  Funk,  Sr.,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  1918  stated  that  Absalom  and  Isaac  did  their  own 
slaughtering  in  Chicago.  See  E.  D.  Funk,  Sr.,  Speech,  September, 
1918. 

9.  Charles  Cleaver,  introduction  by  Mabel  Mcllvane,  MS 
copy  in  possession  of  Matt  Parkhurst,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

10.  Directory  for  City  of  Chicago,  1839,  p.  15. 

11.  Ibid.,  1843,  p.  56. 

12.  Ibid.,  1850,  p.  35. 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Jacob  third  son  of  Isaac, 
spent  ten  months  with  his  uncle  in  Chicago,  then  a 
community  of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Fre- 
quently Jacob  herded  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  site  of 
what  later  became  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.13  Ab- 
salom's holdings  in  Chicago  were  later  liquidated  for 
the  sum  of  $25,230  14  when  he  died  in  1851  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  Chicago  and  of  Illinois.15 

The  difficulties  encountered  during  the  early  years 
of  the  packing  industry  were  equalled  only  by  the 
problems  of  the  drovers  who  obtained  their  herds 
from  Western  states.  Wind,  rain  and  storm  often 
combined  to  provide  hazards  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  tireless  drover. 

One  spring  Isaac  contracted  to  purchase  a  herd  of 
cattle  on  joint  account  with  a  Dyer  and  Chapin  in 
Chicago.  Funk  was  to  do  the  buying,  feeding  and 
driving  and  the  company  was  to  furnish  the  money. 
Cattle  were  cheap  in  Missouri  but  the  season  proved 
to  be  an  unusually  wet  one.  For  four  months  no  one 
heard  from  him.  At  home  the  family  feared  that  he 
had  drowned  in  the  swollen  streams  or  that  he  had 
been  murdered  for  the  large  sums  of  money  he  car- 
ried. Absalom  came  down  to  the  Grove  from  Chicago 
because  he  was  greatly  worried  by  the  continued 
silence.  Soon  Albert  Nickerson  of  Randolph  returned 
from  Missouri  and  told  of  seeing  Isaac  buying  stock. 

13.  Chapman  Bros.  (eds. ),  op.  cit. 

14.  Robert   Stubblefield   MSS,   statement  of  Williams,   Burr 
and  Capen. 

15.  Illinois  State  Journal,  September  10,  1851. 
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When  Isaac  reached  the  Grove  he  related  a  story  of 
sick  cattle  with  sore  tongue  and  "foot  evil."  The  cattle 
were  in  poor  condition  but  after  feeding  them  the 
poorest  one  hundred  head  were  retained  while  the 
others  were  put  on  the  road  to  the  Chicago  market. 
The  result  was  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  Isaac 
was  willing  to  take  four  hundred  dollars  or  sell  his 
interest  in  the  cattle  at  the  Grove  for  the  same 
amount.  He  was  paid  for  them  and  kept  them  until 
the  next  season  when  they  compensated  somewhat 
for  the  loss.16 

While  driving  five  hundred  hogs  to  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1841-42  Isaac  was  overtaken  by  a 
severe  sleet  storm  common  to  central  Illinois.  He 
determined  to  proceed  by  cutting  the  ice  with  an  axe 
to  provide  the  foot  hold  for  the  hogs.  The  legs  of 
some  of  the  hogs  were  tied  together  in  order  to  pre- 
vent slipping.  He  was  detained  some  eighteen  days 
when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  enabled  the  drove  to  reach 
Chicago  without  additional  difficulty.17  New  gen- 
erations of  Funks  hear  these  stories  retold  at  the  fam- 
ily reunion  held  every  fall. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  early  droving 
and  packing  activities  in  Illinois  immediately  raise 
questions  regarding  the  methods  employed  in  ob- 
taining, preparing  and  weighing  cattle  for  the  rapidly 
expanding  packing  industry  located  in  Chicago. 

The  limited  cattle  business  in  early  Illinois  has 

16.  George  Funk,  article,  "George  Funk  as  Cattle  Herder," 
Daily  Pantagraph,  June  12,  1905. 

17.  Duis,  op.  cit.,  p.  582. 
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been  described  with  few  exceptions  as  "unscientific, 
inefficient  and  haphazard."  Although  a  Dr.  J.  W.  S. 
Mitchell  of  Champaign  County  in  1836  thought  that 
he  had  demonstrated  that  his  herd  of  blooded  Short- 
horns could  be  wintered  as  well  as  ordinary  stock  he 
reportedly  sold  out  a  year  later.18  Moreover  the  small 
farmers  often  opposed  the  development  of  better 
herds.  According  to  Governor  Ford  when  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  by 
prohibiting  small  bulls  from  running  at  large,  the 
people  took  their  side  and  denounced  the  law  as  aris- 
tocratic and  favorable  to  the  rich.19  When  they  real- 
ized that  their  corn  crop  could  walk  to  market  they 
became  interested  in  better  breeding. 

Isaac  Funk  and  Jonathan  Cheney  were  reported 
many  years  later  to  have  procured  the  first  drove  of 
feeders  ever  bought  in  Chicago  and  brought  to  Mc- 
Lean county  for  feeding.  This  herd  totalling  two  hun- 
dred head  was  driven  to  the  home  of  Milton  Smith 
southeast  of  Pleasant  Hill  where  they  were  divided 
for  ownership.20 

Funk,  however,  secured  cattle  from  a  variety  of 
places.  Although  he  obtained  large  numbers  from 
Illinois  and  Missouri  he  also  was  reported  to  have 
purchased  in  1855  with  John  Nichols  twelve  hundred 

18.  Pease,  op.  cit.,  p.  385. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  385,  quotes  from  Ford,  History  of  Illinois,  1870, 
p.  108. 

20.  Daily  Pantagraph,  July  8,  1915.  Letter  to  the  editor  by 
A.  V.  Pierson  of  Lexington,  Illinois,  son-in-law  of  Milton  Smith; 
also  A.  V.  Pierson,  The  Old  Chicago  Trail  read  before  the  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,  June  4,  1904. 
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head  in  Texas  for  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.21 
This  was  a  comparatively  early  date  for  the  purchase 
of  cattle  in  Texas  although  cattle  from  that  state  were 
reported  from  time  to  time  after  1846 22  with  six 
hundred  coming  to  Chicago  during  1854. 

A  recent  account  emphasizes  the  development  of 
the  regular  cattle  trade  from  Texas  with  the  North 
before  the  Civil  War.  Many  cattle  were  driven 
through  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  Lit- 
erally thousands  were  trailed  from  Texas  and  the 
Indian  country  through  Missouri  to  Illinois  during 
the  eighteen  hundred  and  fifties.  Crossings  of  the 
Mississippi  were  possible  near  Quincy,  Illinois  and 
Hannibal,  Missouri.  The  restrictive  legislation  aganst 
Texas  cattle  because  of  fear  of  fever  durng  the  fifties, 
according  to  Ralph  Bieber,  did  not  have  great  effect. 
Many  cattle  passing  through  Arkansas,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  were  also  destined  for  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 
These  cattle  were  remarkable  for  their  sleek  appear- 
ance and  very  long  horns  but  were  said  not  to  sell 
any  better  than  those  from  the  Illinois  prairies.23 
One  pair  of  horns  in  a  herd  of  six  hundred  in  1857 
measured  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip.24 

Average  weights  of  the  cattle  sold  at  the  Chicago 
market  during  the  fifties  are  difficult  to  determine. 

21.  Paul  Gates,  op.  cit.,  p.  384.  Quotes  from  the  Illinois  State 
Register,  November  15,  1855.  See  also  Carl  Sandburg,  The  Prairie 
Years,  (New  York:    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1926),  p.  107. 

22.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  op.  cit.,  p.  400. 

23.  Chicago  Democratic  Press,  September  15,  1858. 

24.  Ibid.,  October  14,  1857;  see  Ralph  Bieber  (ed.),  (South- 
west Historical  Series,  Introduction  to  VIII,  [Glendale,  California: 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  1939]),  27-39. 
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Contemporary  accounts  describe  the  cattle  from  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  as  weighing  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  without  stating  these  as  dressed 
weights.  Estimates  quoted  in  the  usual  secondary 
writings  make  no  definite  distinction  between  dressed 
and  live  weights.  Isaac  Funk  in  1854  sold  to  the 
Hough  packing  house  fourteen  hundred  head  of 
cattle  averaging  seven  hundred  pounds  each,  then 
described  as  the  highest  average  paid  for  so  large  a 
number  of  cattle  "ever  known  to  be  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket." 25  Sixty-four  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  paid 
for  these  cattle.  According  to  figures  compiled  by 
Matt  Parkhurst  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  from 
contemporary  accounts  these  weights  appear  to  be 
dressed  weights.26  This  conclusion  was  substantiated 
by  George  Funk,  who  participated  in  the  early  busi- 
ness. He  declared  that  they  always  sold  by  the 
dressed  weights  with  the  packer  receiving  the  hides 
and  tallow.27 

W.  W.  Corbett  in  an  article  written  in  1862  from 
Chicago  stated  that  the  heaviest  cattle  were  sent 
east  estimating  that  the  average  of  beef  cattle  when 
marketed  was  as  high  as  750  pounds.28  I.  Funk  was 

25.  Ibid.,  December  6,  1854. 

26.  Chicago  Daily  Democrat,  May  8,  1857,  states  that  38 
cattle  raised  at  Mechanicsburg,  Illinois,  all  under  three  years  aver- 
age 1,500  lbs.  with  six  of  the  largest  at  1,794  lbs. 

27.  George  Funk,  op.  cit. 

28.  W.  W.  Corbett  (Chicago),  "Beef  and  Beef  Cattle  of  the 
West."  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1862.  House  of  Representatives  Executive  Document,  37th  Con- 
gress, 3rd  Session,  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1863). 
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reported  to  have  said  in  1862  that  beef  going  to  New 
York  markets  sold  "here"  at  three  to  four  dollars 
per  cwt.  gross  and  packing  cattle  at  two  to  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  cwt.  gross.29  The  cost  of 
transporting  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  was 
in  1854  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  dollars  a  head.30 
Scales  were  employed  for  weighing  cattle  in  the 
early  fifties.  B.  F.  Harris  located  near  Urbana,  Ill- 
inois shipped  in  the  spring  of  1854  one  hundred  fat 
cattle  with  average  weight  at  l,965y2  pounds  gross 
described  as  the  heaviest  sold  in  that  part  of  the 
country  up  to  that  time.  They  took  the  State  Fair 
premium  and  were  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York.  Neighbors  of  Harris,  named  Calif  and  Jacoby 
during  the  next  spring  weighed  their  drove  at  aver- 
age of  2,113  pounds.  Harris'  drove  in  the  presence 
of  two  hundred  or  more  cattle  men  averaged  2,377 
pounds.  According  to  one  account  "the  scales  used 
were  Fairbanks'  patent,  previously  adjusted,  and  the 
weighmaster  legally  qualified  was  Dr.  Johns  of  De- 
catur, who  was  a  successful  and  extensive  stock 
farmer."31  Other  sources  indicate  that  scales  were 
used  as  early  as  1852.32 

29.  Ibid. 

30.  United  States  Patent  Office  Reports  for  1854,  Agriculture, 
33rd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  42, 
(Washington:    Beverly  Tucker,  Printer,  1855),  p.  12. 

31.  Mary  Voss  Harris,  "The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Harris,"  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Transactions, 
XXX,   (1923),  89-93. 

32.  Walter  Goodspeed  and  Daniel  Healey,  History  of  Cook 
County,  2  vols.  (Chicago:  Goodspead  Historical  Association, 
1909),  I,  239. 
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Three  of  the  most  extensive  stock  growers  of  the 
Old  Northwest  in  1862  were  Isaac  Fimk  of  McLean 
County  and  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Strawn  of  Morgan 
County,  Illinois.  They  were  known  then  as  "beef 
kings."  The  methods  employed  to  prepare  his  cattle 
for  market  were  described  in  some  detail  by  Funk 
himself.  He  usually  wintered  from  seven  hundred  to 
one  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  "stall-fed"  three  to 
five  hundred  head  for  the  early  spring  market  about 
the  first  of  April.  Cattle  were  purchased  whenever 
profitable  during  the  year;  those  sold  in  the  summer 
and  fall  were  usually  three  years  old.33  Funk  pre- 
ferred to  buy  steers  when  they  were  two  years  old 
costing  from  $18  to  $25  per  head.  After  one  summer, 
one  winter  and  half  the  next  summer  they  averaged 
$45  to  $52  per  head. 

Cattle  on  the  Funk  Farm  were  wintered  on  "shock 
corn."  The  steers  "wintered  through"  then  marketed 
in  midsummer  were  "strong-fed,"  while  those  in- 
tended for  market  during  the  last  of  March  or  first  of 
April  were  "stall-fed."  The  bullock  that  was  fed  by 
the  latter  method  "gets  enough  to  keep  him  thriving 
finely  all  winter,  gaining  flesh  and  growing,  too,"  on 
the  corn  gathered  from  the  field  on  wagons  driven 
to  the  pasture  lot  where  the  cattle  were  herded.34 

One  man  was  occupied  from  early  morning  when 
he  ate  breakfast  by  candlelight  until  evening  when 
he  ate  supper  by  the  same  kind  of  light,  feeding 

33.  W.  W.  Corbett,  op.  cit.,  p.  333  includes  a  summary  of 
the  methods  employed  by  Isaac  Funk. 

34.  Ibid. 
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seventy-five  to  one  hundred  head.  During  the  day 
he  harvested  corn  with  from  two  to  four  yoke  of 
oxen  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Funk  was  reported  to  have  said: 

the  true  way  to  feed  is  to  provide  two  fields  for  each 
company  of  cattle.  Feed  the  cattle  in  one  field  today, 
and  in  the  second  to-morrow;  to-morrow  turn  in  one 
hog  for  every  strong  fed  to  two  hogs  for  every  stall- 
fed  animal  into  the  field  in  which  the  cattle  were  fed 
today,  changing  each  day,  the  hogs  following  the 

cattle one  acre  of  good  corn  will  winter  one 

bullock,  if  strong-fed;  if  stall-fed  it  will  require  one 
acre  and  a  half  per  bullock.35 

According  to  this  account  the  cattle  were  given 
no  other  feed  and  were  protected  only  by  the  native 
timber.  About  every  third  day  the  stock  was  salted 
with  the  feed  and  provided  with  plenty  of  water.36 
Probably  the  cattle  were  wintered  through  on  "shock 
corn"  on  the  prairie  pasture  protected  by  the  timber 
from  the  severe  winds  of  winter.  These  sources  do 
not  indicate  any  proportion  of  grass  or  hay  to  corn 
used  in  feeding. 

Jacob  Strawn  kept  one  man  for  every  hundred 
head  and  allowed  for  stall-feeding  half  a  bushel  of 
corn  daily.  He  turned  in  two  hogs  to  each  steer  to 
collect  the  waste.  The  allowance  of  pasture  and  corn 
for  each  head  of  stock  was  two  acres.37 

35.  Ibid. 

36.  Ibid. 

37.  Ibid. 
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Twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  the  article 
by  W.  W.  Corbett  giving  the  above  information  in 
the  Agricultural  Reports,  John  G.  McCoy  in  a  book 
entitled  Cattle  Trade  of  the  West  and  the  Southwest 
(1874)  presented  an  account  of  methods  used  in 
central  Illinois  in  the  middle  of  a  description  of  the 
business  undertaken  by  John  T.  Alexander.  Accord- 
ing to  McCoy,  a  few  weeks  before  the  grass  in  the 
pasture  fields  failed,  the  feeder  gradually  gave  some 
corn  to  the  cattle,  increasing  the  amounts  slowly.  The 
feeder's  outfit  was  described  as  an  ox  team  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  cattle  attached  to  a  wagon  with  a  rack 
where  the  "shock  corn"  was  thrown.  The  feeder  with 
a  stake  or  standard  from  the  rack  threw  the  "shock 
corn"  to  the  ground,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other  while  the  team  moved  in  a  circuit  covering  the 
ground  with  corn  stalks.  McCoy  added,  "The  aver- 
age-sized bullock  will  eat  and  waste  one-half  bushel 
of  corn  each  day  and  will  in  time  become  very  fat. 
The  usual  gain  in  four  to  six  months  feeding  is  from 
two  to  three  hundred  pounds."  Two  yards  were  pro- 
vided when  "shock  corn"  was  fed,  enabling  the  swine 
to  eat  the  waste  in  one  yard  while  the  cattle  fed  in 
the  other  space.38 

Jacob  Strawn  and  John  T.  Alexander  who  settled 
in  Morgan  County  were  contemporaries  of  Issac 
Funk.  They  did  not  come  to  Illinois  as  early  as  Funk 

38.  John  G.  McCoy,  Cattle  Trade  of  the  West  and  South- 
west, 1874.  Reprinted  and  edited  by  Ralph  Bieber  (Southwest 
Historical  Series,  VIII,  [Glendale,  California:  Arthur  N.  Clark  and 
Company,  1939]),  235-36. 
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although  Strawn  migrated  from  Ohio  in  1828  when 
he  purchased  160  acres  of  land.  He  returned  to  his 
home  until  1831  when  he  came  again  to  Morgan 
County.  Unlike  Funk,  Strawn  arrived  with  capital  of 
$6,000  to  $8,000.39  Eventually  his  home  farm  con- 
sisted of  8,000  acres  plus  an  additional  10,000  acres 
in  Sangamon  and  Morgan  counties.  His  stock  busi- 
ness was  large  enough  to  enable  him  occasionally  to 
control  the  St.  Louis  Market.40  One  account  gives 
credit  to  Strawn  for  introducing  among  stockmen  in 
the  Middle  West  the  system  of  stall  feeding  with 
corn  although  no  proof  is  offered.41  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  "brand  of  Strawn's  cattle  was  recognized  in 
all  the  principal  markets"  42  although  the  system  of 
branding  used  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  in  these  early 
days  is  not  clear.  C.  A.  Harper  refers  to  records  of 
certain  ear  marks  and  brands  recorded  by  county 
clerks.  Probably  the  same  systems  of  branding  preva- 
lent in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  were  adopted  in 
the  central  counties.  The  methods  included  notching 
and  cutting  the  ears  of  the  animals  "in  all  possible 
directions  and  forms."  These  marks  were  entered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  county.  Persons  living  within 
the  same  county  or  within  five  miles  of  each  other 

39.  C.  P.  McClelland,  "Jacob  Strawn  and  John  T.  Alexander." 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Journal,  XXXIV,  (June,  1941), 
172. 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

41.  No  supporting  evidence  is  given  for  the  statement  ex- 
cept in  an  account  by  J.  G.  McCloy,  op.  cit.,  which  obviously  was 
written  as  a  general  description  of  the  system  while  McCloy 
was  talking  about  Alexander. 

42.  C.  P.  McClelland,  op.  cit,  p.  191. 
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were  not  allowed  to  duplicate  the  marks.  The  clerk's 
fee  for  making  the  entry  was  twelve  and  one-half 
cents.43 

John  T.  Alexander  purchased  his  first  land  in 
1848  located  ten  miles  east  of  Jacksonville  in  Mor- 
gan County.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  held 
7,200  acres  of  land  when  he  purchased  some  26,000 
acres  known  as  the  Sullivant  farm  or  "Broadlands"  in 
Champaign  County.  The  period  of  his  extensive  or 
concentrated  land-holdings  is  later  than  that  of  the 
acquisitions  by  Isaac  Funk.44  Alexander  shipped 
cattle  directly  from  Logansport,  Indiana  via  rail  and 
water  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  general  types  of  cattle  raised  by  Isaac  Funk 
were  mostly  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  with  cross  breeds 
of  the  Shorthorn  and  native  cattle.45  As  early  as  1849 
the  Chicago  Democrat  noted  that  the  improved 
breeds  and  their  crosses  were  intermingled  with  the 
1650  cattle  purchased  from  Isaac  Funk.46  Many 
small  herds  of  Durhams  and  some  larger  ones  were 
well  distributed  over  the  state  of  Illinois  during  the 
early  1860's,  when  nearly  all  the  common  stock  had 

43.  Charles  Harper,  "The  Railroad  and  the  Prairie,"  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  XXX  (1923),  105;  also 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels,  1748-60,  X,  in  John 
Wood,  "Two  Years  Residence  in  the  Settlement  on  the  English 
Prairie,"  (London:  1822,  Publisher,  Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company,  1904),  283. 

44.  C.  P.  McClelland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  202-204. 

45.  This  estimate  was  made  by  Eugene  Funk,  Jr.,  President 
of  Funk  Brothers  Seed  Company  and  by  Theodore  Funk,  Presi- 
dent of  Chicago  Producers  Commission  Association. 

46.  Chicago  Democratic  Press,  June  4,  1855. 
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an  infusion  of  more  or  less  Shorthorn  blood.  A  few 
choice  and  superior  Devons  were  also  owned  in  Ill- 
inois but  despite  their  advantages  they  were  not  so 
generally  prized  as  the  Shorthorns.47  A  farmer  from 
Vermilion  County  Illinois,  declared  that  in  his  opin- 
ion a  cross  of  three  quarters  Durham  and  one  quarter 
ordinary  blood  made  the  best  stock.  He  also  said  that 
common  stock  was  best  for  the  dairy.48 

Accounts  of  the  early  packing  industry  in  contem- 
porary publications  reveal  the  significance  of  the 
enterprise  carried  on  by  Isaac  Funk.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  amount,  kinds  and  weights  of  the  cattle 
raised  and  fed  on  the  Funk  estate.  The  volume  of  the 
business  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  ability  of 
Isaac  Funk  in  these  transactions  called  forth  approv- 
ing comment. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  reported  in  1848  the 
slaughtering  at  Wadsworth  Dyer  &  Company's  pack- 
ing house  of  a  drove  of  cattle  belonging  to  Isaac 
Funk  of  McLean  County.  The  sum  of  money  in- 
volved was  $30,000.  The  reporter  remarked  that  the 
cattle  were  all  bought  in  McLean  County  so  that  the 
money  would  be  scattered  in  small  sums  to  the 
farmers  there.  He  added  that  there  could  not  be 
many  poor  farmers  in  that  county.49  A  year  later  the 

47.  Ibid. 

48.  Martin  Mondy,  "Statement,"  United  States  Patent  Office 
Reports  for  1854,  Agriculture,  33rd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Senate 
Executive  Document,  No.  42. 

49.  Chicago  Democrat,  October  24,  1848  (Courtesy  Matt 
Parkhurst ) . 
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Prairie  Farmer  described  beef  packing  at  the  same 
house,  noting  that  cattle  were  purchased  by  this  con- 
cern from  a  very  few  drovers  residing  in  McLean 
and  LaSalle  Counties.  Isaac  Funk  of  McLean  fur- 
nished 1,650  head  of  which  the  best  1,500  averaged 
dressed  weight  of  659  lbs.  each.  David  Strawn  of 
LaSalle  supplied  100  head  and  Mr.  Holderman  of 
Kendall  furnished  650  head.  This  account  stated  that 
improved  breeds  and  their  crosses  are  mingled  in  all 
of  these  droves  and  blood  was  found  to  be  equivalent 
to  feed  "or  rather  to  do  what  feed  cannot  do  viz.  give 
great  weight  of  beef  in  the  parts  of  the  animal  where 
it  is  most  wanted."  50 

The  Western  Whig  carried  an  article  in  July  20, 
1850  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  relating  Funk's  own 
description  of  his  business.  He  kept  stock  constantly 
from  the  numbers  of  two  thousand  to  twenty-five 
hundred  head.  These  he  fed  during  the  winter  and 
turned  them  out  on  the  prairie  during  the  summer. 
Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  ground  were  cul- 
tivated for  the  above  purpose  while  over  ten  thous- 
and acres  were  given  over  to  grazing.  This  report 
from  the  Tribune  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  reminded  its  readers  the  preceding  Fall  that  some 
of  the  finest  cattle  brought  to  the  Chicago  market 
were  from  the  Funk  farm.  The  article  concluded  with 
the  following  comment:  "He  (Funk)  is  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  for  his  business  and  is  becoming  as 

50.    Prairie  Farmer,  December,  1849. 
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famous  in  northern  Illinois  as  Strohs  of  Morgan 
county  is  a  little  farther  south."  51  According  to  re- 
ceipts of  cattle  in  Chicago  for  the  year  1851  McLean 
County  sent  as  many  cattle  to  market  as  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  Of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  cattle  from  McLean  County  Funk 
was  credited  with  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
Jesse  Funk  with  four  hundred  and  Robert  Funk  with 
seventy-five.  This  estimate  credited  Isaac  Funk  with 
shipping  twice  as  many  as  any  other  man  from  the 
county.52 

Cattle  were  also  driven,  according  to  one  account, 
to  Buffalo,  New  York.  Eight  hundred  dollars  in  gold 
from  the  proceeds  of  cattle  Funk  had  added  to  a  herd 
he  was  driving  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  "was  in  the 
possession  of  the  father  of  Albert  R.  Greene  who  de- 
scribed him  as  the  best  business  man  in  that  part  of 
the  state."  53 

Crops  raised  on  the  Funk  farms  plus  the  share 
obtained  from  tenants  and  more  purchased  from  the 
tenants  provided  the  feed  for  the  cattle.  Often  Funk 
paid  so  much  per  pound  for  grain  fed  to  his  cattle  by 
other  farmers.  Sometimes  he  purchased  crops  to  feed 
cattle  on  the  farms  where  they  were  raised.54  He  was 

51.  Western  Whig,  July  20,  1850,  quoted  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune.   Probably  this  refers  to  Strawn  of  Morgan  county. 

52.  Bloomington  Intelligencer,  January  14,  1852.  John  Greg- 
ory was  the  nearest  competitor  with  five  hundred  sixty-seven  head. 

53.  Albert  Robinson  Greene,  "A  Little  McLean  County  His- 
tory," Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Journal,  VIII,  (October, 
1915),  461. 

54.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  503. 
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described  as  fair  in  his  dealings  and  in  the  prices  he 
paid  when  he  bought  the  cattle.  David  Davis  of 
Bloomington  stated  that  Funk  paid  off  immediately.55 
L.  H.  Kerrick,  who  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Funk  Family,  wrote  that  his  father-in-law  never 
calculated  the  weight  and  cost  on  paper  when  buying 
droves  of  cattle  or  hogs  but  reached  the  result 
quickly.  On  the  drives  to  Chicago  Funk  would  often 
go  by  night  to  buy  hogs  from  farmers  to  be  turned 
into  his  drove  the  next  morning.  The  process  was 
this: 

He  would  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  while 
others  drove  the  hogs  from  beneath  a  shed  or  from  a 
straw  stack,  in  front  of  him  so  that  he  could  bring 
their  outlines  between  him  and  the  light  of  the 
horizon. 

Then  he  would  count,  weigh,  estimate  and  buy  them 
on  the  spot.  His  judgment  was  certain  and  rapid.56 
When  the  drovers  neared  the  vicinity  of  Joliet 
keen  competition  often  resulted  in  an  effort  to  be  the 
first  to  reach  the  packing  house.  The  descendants  of 
Isaac  Funk  today  tell  with  variations  the  story  of  the 
season  when  he  was  ready  to  move  a  drove  of  1,000 
or  more  hogs  to  Chicago  at  the  time  when  he  thought 
a  drove  from  north  of  Lexington  would  get  under 
way.  He  inquired  the  best  time  for  moving  his  hogs 
and  was  told  to  move  them  when  he  pleased.  This 
he  did,  learning  that  the  others  were  only  a  one  day 


55.  Ibid.,  p.  513. 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  516. 
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drive  ahead  of  him.  Both  droves  were  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Des  Plaines  river  one  night.  The 
next  morning  he  moved  to  the  east  side  and  with  a 
picked  gang  of  men  selected  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  lighter  and  longer-legged  hogs,  then  drove  all 
that  day  and  the  next.  He  reached  the  slaughter- 
house almost  a  day  ahead  of  his  competitor  and  was 
able  to  retain  the  facilities  until  the  remainder  of 
his  drove  appeared.57 

George,  the  eldest  son,  who  handled  a  large  part  of 
the  business  for  his  father  about  1854  began  shipping 
to  New  York  City.  Nearly  every  week  he  and  his 
brothers  sent  carloads  of  stock  either  to  Chicago  or  to 
New  York.58  An  account  of  the  amount  of  stock  on 
the  Funk  farms  in  1865  adds  to  two  thousand  cattle 
a  total  of  one  thousand  sheep  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
turing of  one  or  two  hundred  mules  and  thousands  of 
hogs.59 

George  Funk  wrote  some  years  before  his  death  in 
1911  a  paper  delivered  before  the  McLean  County 
Historical  Society  explaining  in  detail  this  early  stock 
enterprise.  He  described  the  business  of  his  father, 
Isaac,  as  that  of  buying,  feeding,  and  selling  stock, 
handling  about  fifteen  hundred  cattle  a  year  and 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  head  of  hogs. 
Apparently  the  average  on  the  Funk  Farms  was  some- 
where between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  hundred  head 

57.  Ibid.,  p.  514. 

58.  Chapman  Brothers  (eds.),  op.  cit.,  p.  1113. 

59.  Daily  Pantagraph,  January   15,   1865,  see  obituaries  of 
Isaac  and  Cassandra  Funk. 
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of  cattle.  Farming  was  subsidiary  to  the  stock  busi- 
ness although  it  was  also  undertaken  on  a  compara- 
tively large  scale.  Cattle  were  obtained  in  McLean 
County,  from  other  central  and  southern  counties  in 
Illinois  and  sometimes  from  Missouri.  Hogs  were 
procured  principally  from  McLean  county,  Logan 
and  Sangamon  counties.  The  last  drive  to  Ohio  made 
by  Isaac  occurred  in  1841. 60 

The  purchases  of  cattle  were  made  by  the  head 
and  not  by  weight  for  many  years  since  there  were 
no  extensive  facilities  for  weighing.  Isaac  was  such 
an  excellent  judge  of  weight,  condition  and  value 
that  he  was  seldom  deceived.  Hogs  were  purchased 
by  live  weight,  gathered  in  a  pen  then  seized  one  at 
a  time  by  the  hind  leg,  lifted  up  to  be  weighed  on  a 
steel  yard.  The  stock  was  paid  for  when  purchased 
either  in  coin  or  in  bank  bills  usually  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Missouri  state  banks.  These  transactions 
demanded  large  sums  of  money  but  according  to 
George  Funk  no  one  ever  attempted  to  rob  his  father 
because  "he  was  too  resolute,  active,  powerful  for 
any  ordinary  man  to  attack."  61 

Sometimes  the  Funks  contracted  with  Chicago 
packers  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle  to  be  delivered 

60.  George  Funk,  op.  cit.  George  made  his  first  drive  to 
Chicago  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  A  typewritten  copy  entitled  "Isaac 
Funk  —  Pioneer  Cattle  Man"  is  filed  at  the  McLean  County  His- 
torical Society,  but  the  same  title  is  credited  to  George  Funk  in  a 
list  of  titles  appearing  in  McLean  County  Historical  Society, 
Transactions,  IV   ( Bloomington,  Illinois:    Lang-Fuller,  1936). 

61.  Ibid. 


in  the  fall;  often  they  drove  without  any  previous 
commitment.  Hogs  were  seldom  contracted  in  ad- 
vance. If  cattle  needed  to  be  conditioned  before 
driving  to  market  they  were  brought  to  Funk's  Grove 
and  fed  or  herded  there.  Stock  was  driven  to  Chicago 
after  cold  weather  arrived  usually  from  October  until 
after  the  new  year  because  the  packers  had  no  fa- 
cilities for  cooling  the  meat. 

Cattle  were  driven  in  lots  of  two  or  three  hundred 
and  hogs  in  droves  of  eight  to  twelve  hundred.  Three 
men  on  horseback  were  required  to  accompany  these 
cattle  while  a  drove  of  eight  to  twelve  hundred  hogs 
required  eight  to  ten  men  on  foot,  the  boss  of  the 
drove  on  horseback  and  three  wagons  to  carry  any 
hogs  that  "gave  out"  as  well  as  to  carry  corn.62  The 
wagon  carrying  corn  preceded  the  hogs  so  that  they 
would  follow  the  corn  thrown  out  to  them.  Wagons 
and  provisions  for  camping  out  were  included  in  the 
procession  in  the  early  days.  Later  it  became  pos- 
sible to  stop  at  hotels  along  the  route.  If  beds  were 
lacking  the  drovers  camped  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
attic. 

62.  The  crew  of  drivers  or  the  drivers  in  former  days  east 
from  Ohio  consisted  of  four  including  the  boss  who  was  often  the 
owner.  One  man  rode  along  each  side  and  a  third  man  led.  The 
Centerville  whip  was  a  famous  weapon  of  those  drivers  to  the 
east.  (It  may  have  been  used  on  the  Illinois  Prairies  also.)  This 
whip  was  originally  manufactured  by  a  harnessmaker  at  Center- 
ville and  attained  great  fame.  These  whips  had  linen  or  silk  "crack- 
ers" and  the  report  of  them  was  like  a  rifle  shot,  says  James  West- 
fall  Thompson,  "History  of  Livestock  Raising  in  the  United  States, 
1607-1865,"  (Agricultural  History  Series,  No.  5,  [Washington: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  19421). 
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According  to  George  Funk's  estimate  the  cattle 
would  weigh  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  live 
weight  while  hogs  weighed  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  drive  commenced  at  daybreak  and 
continued  until  darkness  fell.  Cattle  fed  on  the 
native  grass  and  were  not  driven  too  fast  covering 
between  ten  and  twelve  miles  a  day.  Hogs  made 
fewer  miles  and  were  fed  on  corn  purchased  en-route 
both  morning  and  night. 

The  regular  trail  followed  to  Chicago  was  broken 
into  eleven  days  of  travel: 

1st  day    Funk's  Grove  to  George  Hinshaw's  on  south 

side  of  Blooming  Grove. 
2nd  day    To  Lemuel  Biggs  on  Money  Creek. 
3rd  day    Crossing  the  Mackinaw  at  a  ford  just  above 
the  railroad  bridge  at  Lexington,  to  Ander- 
son's at  Eppard's  point  about  nine  miles  south- 
west of  Pontiac. 
4th  day     To  Babcock's  at  Wolfs  Grove. 
5th  day    To  Jim  Funk's  at  the  Mazon. 
6th  day    To  McKeans. 
7th  day    To  the  Kankakee  at  Baerd's  Crossing  about 

eight  miles  west  of  Wilmington. 
8th  day    To  Selfridge's  Rock  Rum  Hotel,  three  miles 

this  side  of  Joliet. 
9th  day    To  old  man  Sessions  above  Joliet. 
10th  day    To  the  Temperance  Hotel  kept  by  Ludlum. 
11th  day    To  the  summit. 
12th  day    To  the  Slaughterhouse. 

There  were  no  bridges  to  cross  along  this  route  in 
the  early  days.  Where  the  Kankakee  was  crossed  at 
Baerd's  crossing  the  river  was  at  one  time  four  hun- 
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dred  yards  wide.  When  the  men  found  excuses  for 
not  wading  into  the  cold  water  to  keep  the  hogs  from 
being  swept  off  the  ford  by  the  swift  current  Isaac 
ordered  George  to  go  in.  Obedience  to  his  father  was 
immediate,  "When  father  told  us  to  do  anything  we 
did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation."  63 

The  slaughter  houses  of  the  different  packing 
houses  were  scattered  down  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  river  from  Bridgeport  half  way  to  the  city. 
When  the  "summit"  was  reached  someone  went  in 
to  notify  the  packers  if  a  contract  for  delivery  ex- 
isted. If  there  were  no  agreement  then  Isaac  went 
in  to  sell  the  drove  and  to  determine  when  he  could 
deliver  the  stock.  Often  other  droves  arrived  first 
making  it  necessary  to  wait  for  days.  Cattle  were 
sold  by  the  dressed  weight;  the  packer  obtained  the 
hide  and  the  tallow.  George  attended  the  slaughter- 
ing of  the  cattle  and  took  the  weight  by  which  a 
settlement  was  made  with  the  packer. 

There  were  some  provisions  as  early  as  1839,  one 
account  states  1836,  for  pens  and  lots  where  droves 
of  cattle  and  hogs  could  be  kept  free  of  charge  until 
sold  or  disposed  of.64  These  enclosures  were  adver- 

63.  George  Funk,  op.  cit.  See  also  A.  V.  Pierson,  "The  Old 
Chicago  Trail,"  Daily  Pantagraph,  June  4,  1904,  read  before  the 
McLean  County  Historical  Society,  June  4,  1904.  D.  F.  Trimmer, 
"Early  History  of  Pleasant  Hill."  Illinois  Historical  Society,  Journal, 
X,  (October  1917),  413. 

64.  Rudolf  A.  Clemen,  The  American  Livestock  and  Meat 
Industry,  quotes  from  The  Alton  Telegraph,  October  26,  1839, 
(New  York:  The  Ronald  Press,  1923),  p.  83.  M.  S.  Parkhurst, 
"World's  Largest  Market,"  National  Livestock  Producer,  (Janu- 
ary 1941),  p.  13. 


tised  as  occupying  high  ground,  as  having  secure 
pens  and  running  spring  water.65  Private  yards  also 
were  established  in  addition  to  the  smaller  enclosures 
near  each  slaughter  house.  Bull's  Head  market  was 
opened  in  1848  at  the  junction  of  Madison  Street  with 
Ashland  Avenue.66  The  driving  of  stock  through  the 
streets  often  became  a  nuisance  inasmuch  as  there 
were  no  railway  connections  between  the  enclosures.67 
The  Myrick  property  of  thirty  acres  near  the  lake  on 
31st  Street  was  leased  in  1856  by  John  Sherman.  This 
location,  capable  of  accommodating  5,000  cattle  and 
30,000  hogs,  was  near  the  Michigan-Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroads.  Soon  Bull's  Head  passed  into  ob- 
livion.68 The  Michigan  Southern  railroad  opened 
yards  not  so  large  as  those  operated  by  Sherman.69 
Those  provided  by  the  Fort  Wayne  railroad  com- 
pany and  by  C.  T.  Loomis  and  Company  were  smaller. 
The  latter  became  one  of  the  principal  yards  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Financial  difficulties 
eventually  closed  the  yards  opened  west  by  the  Chi- 
cago and  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad.70  The 
Northwestern  and  Burlington  also  opened  yards.  An 
act  of  February  14,  1857  incorporated  the  Brighton 

65.  Clemen,  op.  cit. 

66.  Ibid.,  see  Andreas,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 

67.  Clemen,  op.  cit. 

68.  Ibid.   One  account  locates  the  Sherman  Yards  on  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue. 

69.  Ibid. 

70.  John    Moses    and   Jacob   Kirkland,    History  of  Chicago. 
(Chicago:     Munsekkrin  Company,   1895),  p.  292. 
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Hotel  and  Stock  Yards  company  capitalized  at 
$50,000.  Eventually  in  1865  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois authorized  the  formation  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yard  and  Transit  Company.71 

Markets  for  meat  not  only  included  the  imme- 
diate area,  the  eastern  coast  and  eventually  Europe 
but  also  the  lake  ports  where  the  lumber  industry 
flourished  in  the  interior.  This  steady  demand  en- 
abled the  Chicago  market  to  remain  higher  than  that 
of  St.  Louis.  The  business  of  summer  packing  was 
introduced  in  I860.72 

The  Prairie  Farmer  recorded  in  1850  that  more 
grass  fed  beef  was  then  packed  at  Chicago  than  at 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States  unless  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.73  The  packing  industry  in  Chicago  was 
described  in  1850  by  a  reporter  who  toured  the  va- 
rious establishments.  The  largest  of  these  mentioned 
in  his  report  of  packing  houses  was  that  of  Wads- 
worth,  Dyer  and  Company  situated  on  the  South 
Branch  where  about  one  hundred  head  of  cattle 
were  slaughtered  per  day  in  1848  and  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  head  were  killed  per  day  in 
1850.  The  total  for  this  house  in  December  of  1850 
was  Gve  thousand  head  with  an  estimate  of  perhaps 
five  hundred  more  grass  fed  cattle  for  packing  and 
possibly  an  additional  five  hundred  stall  fed  making 

71.  Goodspeed  and  Healy,  op.  cit.,  p.  279.    Also  M.  S.  Park- 
hurst,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

72.  Moses  and  Kirkland,  op.  cit.,  p.  392. 

73.  Prairie  Farmer,  December,  1850. 
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a  total  of  six  thousand  for  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  men  were  employed  to  kill,  cut  up,  pickle, 
sack,  dress  the  tongues,  jerked  beef,  steam  the  tallow 
and  prepare  the  hides  and  horns  for  market.  The  size 
of  the  steam  boiler  in  this  house  has  been  doubled 
with  a  small  steam  engine  attached  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  and  lifting. 

The  fate  of  beef  cattle  was  determined  in  about 
four  minutes  after  a  large  rope  noosed  at  one  end 
had  been  carried  into  the  cattle  pen.  One  end  of  this 
rope  had  been  passed  through  a  ring  on  the  floor 
attached  to  a  wheel  turned  by  the  steam  engine. 
As  the  noose  was  thrown  over  a  pair  of  horns  the 
bullock  was  drawn  to  the  ring  as  the  rope  tightened. 
A  huge  Boston  axe  of  tomahawk  shape  was  then  ap- 
plied to  the  skull  of  the  animal.  His  head  and  hide 
were  jerked  off:  he  was  eviscerated;  a  gambrel  was 
thrust  under  him  and  a  rope  over  another  wheel 
wound  by  the  steam  engine  hoisted  the  animal  upon 
the  hams  and  slid  him  off  to  dry  and  cool.  All  of  the 
pumping  for  the  establishment  used  for  boiling  and 
skimming  the  pickle  was  produced  by  steam  fur- 
nished by  the  engine. 

When  the  meat  was  to  be  sent  to  England  the  cut 
pieces  weighing  eight  pounds  were  placed  in  huge 
tubs  of  pickle  for  twenty-four  hours  eventually  pass- 
ing through  three  sets  of  tubs.  The  meat  was  then 
packed  in  tierces,  thirty-eight  pieces  in  each  or  three 
hundred  and  four  pounds  in  all.  These  containers 
were  then  filled  with  pickle  and  the  coarse  Turks 
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Island  Salt  was  sprinkled  over  the  meat.  The  tierces 
were  held  together  by  iron  hoops  in  addition  to 
wooden  hoops.  About  one-third  of  the  beef  slaugh- 
tered at  Wadsworth  and  Dyer  was  thus  packed. 
Some  eight  hundred  tierces  were  packed  for  whale 
ships  with  the  understanding  that  the  empty  casks 
were  to  be  filled  with  whale  oil  and  returned.74  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gem  of  the  Prairies  the  majority  of 
the  cattle  were  fattened  in  Illinois,  McLean  county 
bearing  the  palm.75 

The  following  table  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
reprinted  by  the  Prairie  Farmer,  December,  1850:  76 

Cattle  Slaughtered  By       Number  Money  Expended 


Sylvester  Marsh 

4,500 

$110,000 

Gurdon  S.  Hubbard 

5,000 

121,000 

Wadsworth  Dyer  &  Co. 

6,000 

160,000 

R.  M.  Hough  &  Co. 

3,000 

85,000 

Wm.  B.  Clapp 

3,500 

72,000 

Eri  Reynolds 

3,500 

58,000 

Clybourne  &  Ellis 

2,000 

45,000 

Total  27,500  $651,000 

74.  Ibid. 

75.  Andreas,  op.  cit.,  p.  563,  quotes  from  Gem  of  the  Prairies, 
November  16,  1850. 

76.  Prairie  Farmer,  December  1850.  This  total  represents 
about  an  increase  of  10,000  over  the  preceding  year.  If  there  were 
added  to  the  $651,000  the  cost  of  freight  and  other  necessary  inci- 
dental expenditures,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  would  be  about 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Some  of  the  same  figures  ap- 
peared in  the  Gem  of  the  Prairies,  November  16,  1850  as  quoted  in 
Andreas,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 
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One  Year  Later:  71 

Sylvester  Marsh 

4,000 

Wadsworth  Dyer  &  Co. 

3,000 

Gurdon  S.  Hubbard 

6,000 

R.  M.  Hough  &  Co. 

3,500 

Reynolds  and  Hayward 

3,000 

Maher  and  Tobey 

2,800 

Curry  &  McNelly 

4,000 

Clybourne  &  Ellis 

4,500 

Total  30,800 

Lard  was  rendered  by  steam  and  the  offal  formerly 
buried  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  C.  Beers  who  carted 
it  off  to  Bridgeport  to  be  fed  to  the  hogs.  The 
only  real  loss  at  Wadsworth  &  Dyer  was  the  blood 
discharged  into  the  river.  At  this  early  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  packing  industry  the  Prairie 
Farmer  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the  blood 
for  sugar  refining,  dyeing  or  in  some  other  industry. 
Manure  instead  of  following  the  route  of  the  blood 
as  formerly  was  now  "drawn  out"  upon  the  land  in 
winter.  Tongues  were  sold  to  Sylvester  March  for 
thirty-one  cents  each  for  the  Boston  market. 

Isaac  Funk  was  recognized  by  the  packing  in- 
dustry as  one  of  its  chief  contributors.  The  Prairie 
Farmer  noted  in  the  middle  of  this  survey  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Chicago  the  following: 

Of  the  cattle  purchased,  a  drove  of  100  head  were 
from  Isaac  Funk,  Esq.,  of  McLean  County  which 

77.    Prairie  Farmer,  December  1851. 
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averaged  over  650  lbs.  each;  and  200  killed  in  one 
day  averaged  736  lbs.  —  only  twenty  of  them  being 
over  three  years  old.78 

He  was  the  only  cattle  man  so  designated  in  this 
article. 

O.  S.  Hough  &  Company  also  shipped  to  England 
and  was  modelled  after  the  above  descriptions  al- 
though it  lacked  the  steam  engine.  The  pumping  was 
done  by  hand  with  the  lifting  by  windlass.  Slocum 
&  Clapp  over  on  the  South  Branch  near  the  city 
killed  only  for  the  home  market  and  included  sheep 
in  their  lists.  One  thousand  sheep  were  killed  by 
December  1850  with  an  additional  nine  thousand 
expected  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  method 
included  the  removal  of  the  pelts,  taking  out  the 
hindquarter  followed  by  the  steaming  of  the  entire 
carcass  including  the  head,  horns  and  hoofs  for  tal- 
low. Sheep  cost  about  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  yield- 
ing a  handsome  profit  although  the  tallow  did  not 
bring  so  much  as  that  from  cattle.  This  firm  also  ex- 
pected to  slaughter  about  five  thousand  hogs  during 
the  season.  E.  Reynolds  also  slaughtered  for  the 
home  market  killing  on  the  average  of  ninety  head 
a  day.  This  firm  steamed  no  tallow  selling  all  to 
Charles  Cleaver.  Sylvester  Marsh  whose  establish- 
ment was  on  the  North  side  also  killed  both  cattle 
and  hogs  for  the  home  market.  G.  Hubbard  slaugh- 
tered on  the  North  Branch,  packing  some  five  hun- 
dred tierces  of  beef  for  the  foreign  market  with  the 

78.    Ibid.,  December,  1850. 
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balance  of  some  five  thousand  plus  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  pork  for  the  domestic  market.79  During 
1854  a  new  packing  house  was  added  to  the  list, 
Messrs.  Cragin  &  Company.80 

The  growing  importance  of  the  packing  industry 
in  Chicago  during  the  decade  1850-60  is  readily  ap- 
parent. The  newspapers  of  the  period  were  noting 
the  progress  of  the  activity.  For  the  benefit  of  its 
agricultural  readers  the  Prairie  Farmer  reprinted  the 
estimates  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  showing  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  material:  81 

Number  of  Barrels  packed 


( Tierces 

Tons  of  salt 

to 

Men 

(68  lbs  to 

barrels ) 

Employed   barrel ) 

S.  Marsh 

8,000 

75 

272 

Wadsworth  Dyer 

6,000 

75 

204 

G.  S.  Hubbard 

12,000 

80 

408 

R.  M.  Hough  &  Co. 

7,000 

65 

238 

Reynolds  &  Hayward 

6,000 

36 

204 

Taher  &  Tobey 

5,600 

40 

190 

Curry  &  McNally 

8,000 

42 

272 

Clybourne  &  Ellis 

7,000 

50 

235 

59,600  463  2,023 

79.  Ibid. 

80.  Chicago  Daily  Press,  January  19,  1854.  Those  listed  for 
1854  included  G.  S.  Hubbard  &  Co.;  R.  M.  &  O.  S.  Hough;  Craigin 
&  Co.;  Reynolds  &  Hayward;  Andrew  Brown  &  Co.;  B.  Carpenter; 
Tobey  &  Booth  and  G.  L.  Kent. 

81.  Prairie  Farmer,  December,  1851.  The  foregoing  charts 
were  taken  by  this  newspaper  from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  same 
amounts  are  listed  and  appeared  in  The  Chicago  Democrat,  No- 
vember 4,  1857   (courtesy  Matt  Parkhurst.) 
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A  slight  falling  off  in  the  beef  business  in  Chicago 
during  January,  1853,  was  attributed  to  the  opening 
of  the  eastern  railroads  shipping  cattle  to  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Establishments  listed  in  this  year  included 
all  the  foregoing  except  Maher  &  Tobey  and  Curry  & 
McNally.  Wadsworth  Dyer  was  described  as  Thomas 
Dyer  while  Clybourne  &  Ellis  appeared  as  Joel  Ellis 
&  Co.,  and  F.  L.  Kent  had  been  added  to  this  list. 
The  estimated  total  was  about  twenty-five  thousand 
head.  The  number  of  pounds  of  beef  with  average 
weights  for  the  various  houses  in  1853  included: 


House 

Pounds 

Average 

T.  Dyer 

2,237,685 

602Y2 

R.  M.  &  O.  S.  Hough 

2,913,920 

530 

G.  S.  Hubbard 

2,616,912 

533% 

S.  Marsh 

1,241,217 

540% 

Reynolds  &  Hayward 

1,490,400 

502 

F.  L.  Kent 

1,858,350 

550 

J.  Ellis  &  Co. 

250,000 

50082 

A.  New  York  publication,  Hunts  Merchants  Maga- 
zine and  Commercial  Review  summarized  the  beef 
packing  industry  in  Chicago  from  1851  through 
1858  as  follows: 

82.  Prairie  Farmer,  January,  1853.  Orville  Tobey  and  Her- 
man D.  Booth  commenced  pork  packing  in  1852.  John  L.  Han- 
cock as  agent  for  Craigin  &  Co.,  of  New  York  built  a  packing  house 
on  the  south  branch  in  1854  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  Two  others, 
Andrew  Brown  &  Co.,  and  Moore,  Seaverns  &  Co.,  began  in  1854. 
See  Andreas,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 
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J 

dumber 

Av. 

Total 

Barrels 

Years 

Cattle 

Weight 

in  lbs. 

Packed 

Value 

1851 

21,806 

1852 

24,663 

542 

13,367,346 

46,395 

650,621.00 

1853 

25,431 

663 

14,019,905 

57,500 

865,949.85 

1854 

23,691 

565 

13,402,223 

54,008 

865,773.11 

1855 

28,972 

572% 

16,932,137 

62,887 

1,112,420.96 

1856 

14,977 

543 

8,130,486 

33,058 

603,112.72 

1857 

34,675 

540 

18,723,500 

74,000 

1,190,171.54 

1858    45,504      530      24,117,120   96,000    1,277,536.0083 

During  these  early  years  of  the  industry  there  were 
recurring  estimates  of  fat  cattle.  Sylvester  Marsh, 
the  cattle  dealer  and  packer  in  Chicago  was  reported 
to  have  two  cattle  purchased  from  Isaac  Funk,  Esq., 
of  McLean  county,  "which  for  size  and  fatness  are 
not  often  seen  here  or  anywhere  else."  One  of  these 
animals  was  estimated  to  weigh  3,500  pounds. 
The  younger  was  described  as  weighing  only  a  little 
less.84  These  cattle  were  taken  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts for  exhibition.  They  measured  fifteen  feet  from 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  were  five  feet  ten  inches 
high  and  three  feet  across  the  hips.  Their  girth  was 
between  nine  and  ten  feet  each.  Fearing  falsification 
of  weight  because  of  many  erroneous  stories  these 
so-called  Marsh  cattle  were  described  as  the  largest 
pair  of  cattle  ever  raised  in  North  America.  Marsh 
thought  that  the  scales  would  show  at  least  6000 
lbs.  for  the  two.  The  people  of  McLean  County  were 

83.  Hunts    Merchants    Magazine    and    Commercial    Review, 
XL,  (1859),  230. 

84.  Prairie  Farmer,  July,  1851,  p.  317. 
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proud  of  the  "Marsh  Cattle"  described  by  a  Bloom- 
ington  correspondent  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  as  sired 
by  the  Lander  Ox,  sold  when  six  years  to  Isaac  Funk. 
The  Lander  Ox  was  sired  by  the  Durham  Bull, 
Tecumseh,  brought  to  the  United  States  by  a  Dr. 
Mitchell  of  St.  Louis.85 

If  there  was  serious  competition  from  Texas  cattle 
in  these  years  the  Chicago  Daily  Democratic  Press 
in  1854  found  it  only  in  appearance.  It  describes  the 
six  hundred  head  driven  from  the  lone  star  state  as 
remarkable  for  their  sleek  appearance  and  their  very 
long  horns  adding  "The  prices  at  which  they  sold, 
however,  would  argue  no  superiority  in  point  of  fact 
to  those  raised  upon  our  own  prairies."  86  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Isaac  Funk  sold  to  Messrs.  Hough  of 
Chicago  fourteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  averaging 
seven  hundred  pounds  described  as  high  figures  for 
so  large  a  number.87 

The  market  for  Chicago  beef  was  ever  widening 
to  include  the  British  who  had  stepped  up  their  de- 
mands for  the  Navy  and  Army.  The  Liverpool  circu- 
lar of  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Co.,  per  steamer  Pacific 
gave  the  following  quotations  for  American  beef: 

Hough's  (Chicago)  160  shillings 
Taylor's  (Chicago)  125  shillings 
Dominicks    (Cincinnati)    140  shillings 

Great  Britain  was  in  the  market  for  100,000  tierces 
and  barrels  of  beef  and  pork.    Of  this  amount  only 

85.  Ibid.,  May,  1852,  p.  244  and  July,  1852,  p.  332. 

86.  Chicago  Daily  Democratic  Press,  October  11,  1854. 

87.  Prairie  Farmer,  January,  1855. 
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one  thousand  tierces  of  American  beef  were  accepted 
of  Hough's  brand.88 

Discussion  of  cause  and  prevention  of  the  dis- 
coloration of  beef  from  1852  through  1853  attracted 
the  comment  of  the  Chicago  packers.  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  wrote 
from  Albany  to  the  Prairie  Farmer  inquiring  about 
the  causes.  After  a  visit  to  the  British  Victualling 
office  where  George  H.  Cook  had  talked  with  the 
Commandant  Captain  Dundas,  superintendent  of 
the  provision  packing  department,  Cook  continued 
to  search  for  information  on  the  subject.  The  British 
source  had  declared  that  the  discoloration  was  due 
to  the  animals  and  that  only  ox  beef  could  be  kept 
in  good  condition.  This  conclusion  was  based  upon 
fifty  years  experience.89  The  Prairie  Farmer  inquired 
from  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  largest  pack- 
ers in  Chicago  including  Thomas  Dyer,  O.  S.  Hough, 
and  J.  F.  Chapin  all  of  whom  had  participated  in  in- 
dustry for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Not  one  of  these  men 
had  any  faith  in  the  distinction  between  sexes  of  the 
cattle  as  affecting  the  color  of  the  meat.  The  article 
continued  with  the  following  explanation: 

All  cattle  will  give  beef  liable  to  discoloration 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  certain  require- 
ments are  necessary  in  all  cases,  to  secure  an  article 
which  will  maintain  its  cherry  color  through  several 
years  of  keeping.  The  wood  of  which  the  casks  are 
made  is  liable  to  affect  the  color.   Oak  staves  when 


88.  Ibid.,  March,  1855. 

89.  Ibid.,  February,  1853. 
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green  contain  an  acid  which  is  certain  to  act  upon 
whatever  the  cask  contains,  and  certain  kinds  of  oak 
timber  are  more  difficult  to  season  than  others.  .  .  . 
Our  casks  nevertheless  are  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned white  oak  or  ash;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  difficulty  arises  from  this  source.  The  burning  or 
charring  the  interior  of  the  casks,  sometimes  colors 
the  brine  but  it  is  not  thought  to  affect  the  meat.90 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  packers  the  one 
controlling  factor  producing  the  right  or  wrong  color 
was  the  pickle  or  brine  in  which  the  meat  was  kept, 
"and  the  principal  ingredient"  in  the  brine  which 
affects  the  color  is  the  salt  petre.  They  believed  that 
if  the  quantity  of  this  article  were  wrong  then  the 
color  would  not  be  right.  The  packers  recognized 
that  poor  beef  was  poor  beef  but  that  rested  cattle 
before  killing  were  preferable  to  others.  These  pack- 
eres  declared  that  they  used  the  best  quality  of  Rock, 
Turks  Island  and  St.  Ubes  salt.91  When  properly 
packed  these  packers  stated  that  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  preparing  meat  for  the  English  market. 

These  comments  about  dark  cutting  beef  in  1853 
are  interesting  because  of  current  research  on  the 
subject.  A  report  on  studies  of  Factors  Affecting  the 
Color  of  Beef  published  in  1949  by  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  reveals  little  available 
information  other  than  mimeographed  reports  by 
experiment  stations.  These  reports  deal  with  Surveys 
on  the  Color  of  Beef,  Chemistry  of  Dark  Cutting 


90.  Ibid. 

91.  Ibid. 
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Beef,  Influence  of  Hormones  and  Sugar  Treatment 
and  Influence  of  Feeding  Management.92  These  re- 
cent studies,  however,  do  not  show  how  dark  cutting 
beef  can  be  eliminated,  nor  do  the  conclusions  indi- 
cate the  relative  importance  of  the  factors  analyzed. 
Scientific  investigations  have  provided  some  answers 
unknown  to  the  early  packers  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  iron-containing  protein  in  muscle  fibers 
and  to  the  age  of  the  animals. 

As  Chicago  grew,  horizons  expanded  for  men  from 
the  surrounding  areas.  Those  who  settled  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  were  swept  along  with  the  buoyant  opti- 
mism of  the  plains  and  were  caught  in  the  extra- 
ordinary opportunity  to  rise  with  the  section  and 
with  the  times.  The  economic  growth  of  the  Old 
Northwest  was  nothing  short  of  astounding  and  its 
inhabitants  reflected  in  their  thinking  and  in  their 
demands  the  desire  to  be  heard  and  to  accomplish 
even  more  in  the  same  spirit  which  originally  led 
them  to  seek  the  west. 

Isaac  Funk  in  1857  was  said  in  a  contemporary 
account  to  own  more  than  25,000  acres  of  land  with 
four  thousand  under  cultivation  at  that  time.  His 
last  sale  of  cattle  was  estimated  in  this  account 
$65,000.00.  An  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  livestock 
in  1863  quoted  one  million  dollars.93    An  interest- 

92.  Committee  on  Chemistry  of  Dark  Cutting  Beef  of  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute,  Factors  Affecting  the  Color  of  Beef  ( Chicago : 
National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  1949),  pp.  4  and  15. 

93.  Paul  Gates,  "Cattle  Kings  in  the  Prairies,"  Quotes  Michi- 
gan Farmer  (Detroit),  II,  August,  1863,  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Review,  XXV   (December,   1948),  385. 
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ing  comment  reflecting  the  attitudes  of  those  who 
watched  their  neighbors  succeed,  followed  a  series 
of  testimonials  about  how  "easy  it  was  to  get  ahead" 
in  Illinois. 

We  do  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  any  importance 
that  there  exist  such  rich  men  in  Illinois  as  the  Funks; 
for  wealth  may  be  inherited,  and  fast  by  the  most 
magnificent  wealth  the  most  squalid  property  may 
drop  her  bitter  tears;  but  we  consider  it  a  matter  of 
no  small  moment  that  the  Funks  have  risen  to  their 
present  condition  from  that  of  humble  day  laborers; 
that  they  acquired  this  enormous  amount  of  property 
in  Illinois,  and  that  all  those  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  Agriculture,  can  easily  acquire  wealth  and 
independence  in  Illinois.  Illinois  is  the  paradise  of 
the  farmer.94 

Increased  freight  rates  aroused  opposition  when 
the  amount  agreed  upon  by  a  convention  of  Railroad 
Company  representatives  in  Cleveland  became  effec- 
tive. The  Illinois  State  Journal  estimated  that  freight 
charges  to  New  York  were  about  twenty-six  dollars 
per  head  for  cattle,  six  dollars  for  hogs  and  sixty-five 
cents  per  bushel  for  wheat.  Cattlemen  intended  to 
protest  the  agreement  and  were  reported  to  have 
combined  because  they  understood  that  the  railroads 
had  agreed  not  to  "cut  under"  where  there  was  no 
competing  line.  The  drovers  did  not  anticipate  any 
reduction  but  hoped  for  increased  facilities  by  throw- 

94.    Fred  Gerhard,  op.  tit.,  see  John  Barger's  letter  for  this 
description.   A  comment  on  Illinois  followed  p.  307. 
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ing  the  entire  cattle  freight  to  one  road  until  they 
forced  competing  routes  to  break  the  combination. 
This  arrangement  was  agreed  to  by  most  of  the  large 
forwarders  of  cattle  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Illinois.  Cattlemen  in  Illinois  who  accepted  this  idea 
included  George  Funk.  Men  from  Illinois  favored 
the  Illinois  Central  route  through  Canada  to  Albany 
to  the  market  in  Boston.  Such  a  route  would  cut  off 
the  Erie.95 

Cattle  raised  on  the  Funk  Farms  improved  with 
the  years.  George,  the  eldest  son,  shipped  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  head  of  prime  beef  cattle  from  the 
western  depot  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago 
railroad  in  1858.  These  cattle  were  three  years  old 
with  an  average  weight  of  1664  pounds.96 

The  growth  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  decade  1850-60  was  accompanied  by  similar 
expansion  in  the  production  of  corn.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  increases  in  certain  parts  of  the  state 
suggests  the  widespread  use  of  corn  in  fattening  live- 
stock. Illinios  became  the  first  corn-producing  state 
in  1860,  whereas  Ohio  held  the  honor  in  1850  and 
Tennessee  in  1840.  Counties  in  Illinois  raising  large 
quantities  of  corn  in  1860  also  provided  large  num- 
bers of  livestock.  McLean  County  where  Funk's 
Grove  township  is  located  was  one  of  five  counties 

95.  Illinois  State  Journal,  November  3,  1857.  Other  cattle- 
men were  H.  W.  Piatt,  G.  W.  Reid,  Joel  Dalby,  John  Dalby,  John 
Alexander,  Eli  Virgil,  P.  K.  Hull,  James  Dunlap,  W.  H.  Harris,  W. 
Paist,  Wm.  Fitch,  E.  Nicholls,  J.  H.  Cheney,  James  Alexander  & 
Co.,  N.  McBeth. 

96.  Daily  Pantagraph,  November  30,  1858. 
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producing  over  three  million  bushels  of  corn  in  1860. 
Totals  for  livestock  in  this  county  during  the  same 
year  were  not  so  great  as  in  some  other  counties  but 
the  valuation  was  comparatively  high.97 

Isaac  Funk  was  one  of  the  earliest  cattle  drovers 
and  "beef  kings"  in  the  new  prairie  lands  of  Illinois. 
His  activities  were  reported  as  more  than  representa- 
tive of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  news  accounts  of 
the  years  1840-65.  Often  his  droves  were  the  only 
ones  mentioned  because  of  size  and  significance  to 
the  cattle  business  in  these  early  years.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  see  the  advantage  of  wintering 
cattle  and  fattening  them  on  the  corn  of  the  prairie 
lands  in  central  Illinois. 

Experience  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
during  the  trying  years  of  1841-43  impressed  him 
with  the  possibilities  and  necessities  for  arteries  of 
transportation  across  the  central  prairies. 

97.    Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States  in  1860,  Agriculture. 
(Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1864),  pp.  30-38. 
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Chapter  IV 

Law-Maker  from  Sugar  Creek 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  United 
States  History.  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Tippe- 
canoe and  Log  Cabin  fame  wrested  the  victory  from 
the  incumbent  Martin  Van  Buren  while  the  new 
Liberty  party's  candidate,  James  G.  Birney  gave 
opportunity  for  the  political  expression  of  the  oppos- 
ition to  slavery.  Abraham  Lincoln  who  had  lately 
acquired  some  experience  as  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature  became  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois  during  this  cam- 
paign. Lincoln,  during  the  previous  session,  had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  removal  of  the 
state  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.1  Despite 
well  coordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs 
the  Democrats  carried  the  state  of  Illinois,  although 
the  Whigs  were  nationally  successful.2  Previous  to 
the  election  a  county  meeting  of  Whigs  in  McLean 
County  held  at  the  city  of  Bloomington  on  February 

1.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Abraham  Lincoln,  4  vols,   (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin),  I,  270-275. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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22,  1840  resolved  to  recommend  David  Davis  to  the 
voters  of  the  Senatorial  district  and  Isaac  Funk  and 
Asahel  Gridley  as  candidates  for  the  two  member- 
ships in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Springfield.3 
These  three  citizens  of  Bloomington  and  surrounding 
area  were  destined  eventually  to  play  significant 
parts  as  spokesmen  for  their  state  and  section. 

Isaac  Funk  and  Asahel  Gridley  who  became  mem- 
bers of  that  important  1840-41  session  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature  were  co-legislators  with 
a  young  lawyer,  Lyman  Trumbull,  then  a  Democrat, 
from  St.  Clair  County  also  destined  for  fame  and 
recognition  in  later  years.  Abraham  Lincoln  again 
became  the  candidate  for  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  but  lost  as  previously  to  the  Democrat  Wil- 
liam Lee  D.  Ewing  when  Governor  Carlin  called  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  consider  the  pre- 
carious situation  of  the  state's  finances.4  This  vexing 
problem  demanded  considerable  attention. 

The  special  session  comprised  of  a  Senate  with  26 
Democrats  and  14  Whigs  and  a  House  having  51 
Democrats  and  40  Whigs,  opened  the  twenty-third 
day  of  November,  1840.5  Isaac  Funk  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  vote  for  Lincoln  for  the  Speakership  but 

3.  Sangamo  Journal,  March  6,  1840;  see  also  T.  C.  Pease, 
Illinois  Election  Returns,  1818-48,  (Illinois  Historical  Collections, 
XVIII,  [Springfield:  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  1923]), 
345.  The  results  were:  Gridley,  816;  Funk,  816  (Whigs); 
Gildersleeve,  774,  Brown,  763  (Democrats).  The  majority  was 
small. 

4.  Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  275-280. 

5.  T.  F.  Synder,  Adam  W.  Synder  in  Illinois  History,  (Vir- 
ginia, Illinois:    E.  Needham,  1906),  p.  335. 
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appeared  during  the  afternoon  session  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  when  he  was  qualified  and  took  his  seat.6 
The  chief  questions  to  be  settled  during  this  special 
session  was  not  only  that  of  deciding  upon  a  method 
for  meeting  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  internal  improvement  program  of  very  recent 
years  which  would  fall  due  early  in  the  following 
January,  but  also  to  decide  whether  the  special  ses- 
sion should  adjourn  sine  die  or  become  part  of  the 
continuing  session.  This  latest  problem  was  closely 
connected  with  the  situation  of  the  Banks.  An  act 
of  the  previous  session  had  allowed  suspension  of 
specie  payment  by  State  Banks  until  the  close  of  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Demo- 
crats believed  the  session  should  end  before  the 
regular  session  began.  The  Whigs  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  became  their  floor 
leader  determined  that  they  would  try  to  prevent 
adjournment.  During  this  session  Lincoln  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  a  quorum  but  did  not  succeed  in 
preventing  additional  Democrats  who  appeared  from 
carrying  the  vote  their  way.  Isaac  Funk  was  not 
among  those  Whigs  present  on  this  last  day  of  the 
special  session  but  he  had  previously  voted  against 
the  Democratic  motion.7 

Although  Funk  and  Gridley  usually  followed  the 
Whig  party  line  in  their  voting  there  were  occasions 
when  Funk  exercised  independence  and  his  votes 

6.  Illinois  Legislature,  House  Journal,  1840-41,  (Springfield: 
Wm.  Walters,  1841),  p.  5. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  9,  10,  34,  74,  76;  also  see  Snyder,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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were  at  variance  with  his  party.  Funk's  attend- 
ance during  this  special  session  was  regular  with  the 
exception  of  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  on 
December  8th  when  no  vote  is  recorded  for  him. 
Apparently  he  took  his  civic  responsibilities  seriously 
and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  legislative  problems  of  the  state.  These 
legislative  problems  were  many  and  varied.  During 
the  regular  session  there  were  indications  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  with  interesting  introductions  to  subse- 
quent trends  and  development  in  state  government. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the  only  man  from  the 
Sangamon  country  who  was  aware  of  the  possibilities 
or  who  profited  by  the  legislative  discussion  during 
1840-41.  There  could  have  been  no  better  field  for 
training  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  Asahel  Gridley, 
Isaac  Funk,  Lyman  Trumbull,  John  Logan  and  others 
experienced  during  these  years.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
showed  continuously  his  political  skill  as  a  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party.  These  were  the  times  when 
men's  ideas  were  crystallizing  along  with  the  de- 
mands of  and  the  opportunities  in  the  Old  Northwest. 
Illinois  was  not  the  least  of  these  states  to  find  its 
place  among  the  others  in  the  rise  of  the  Old  North- 
west to  leadership  in  the  nation. 

Among  the  legislative  problems  discussed  in  the 
special  and  regular  sessions  were  those  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  Academies,  of  agricultural  as- 
sociations, of  alms  houses,  appointment  of  repre- 
sentatives, appropriations,  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  con- 
struction of  bridges,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 


ferries,  appointment  of  a  Fund  Commissioner,  rail- 
road construction,  relief,  public  roads,  elective  school 
commissioners,  school  lands  and  taxes.  For  one  who 
attended  regularly  and  cast  his  votes  continuously 
an  introduction  to  these  problems  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment provided  excellent  civic  training. 

The  subject  of  Internal  Improvements  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  during  the  special 
session.  Abraham  Lincoln,  leader  of  the  Whig  group, 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  internal  improvement 
laws  and  against  a  proposition  by  Lyman  Trumbull 
that  the  Board  of  Public  Works  turn  over  books  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  state  to  an  agent  selected 
by  the  Governor.  On  the  first  of  these  propositions 
Funk  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Lincoln  position  but 
was  in  the  negative  voting  list  on  the  latter  pro- 
posal.8 It  would  appear  that  Isaac  Funk  opposed  the 
continuation  of  state  debt  but  did  not  advocate  re- 
pudiation.9 Again  Isaac  Funk  chose  to  vote  inde- 
pendently of  his  colleagues  Gridley  and  Lincoln  on 
the  passage  of  a  bill  amending  the  act  for  payment 
of  debts  when  only  ten  others  supported  the  Lincoln 
contention.10  On  the  next  day  Lincoln  voted  against 
Trumbull's  motion  to  table  a  bill  for  payment  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt  but  Funk  voted  for  it. 
This  new  representative  from  McLean  County  was 
by  no  means  a  "rubber-stamp"  for  his  party.  Finally 

8.  Illinois  Legislature,  House  Journal,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  40.   See  his  vote  on  the  Hardin  amendment,  where 
he  is  voting  with  the  majority,  not  with  Gridley  and  Lincoln. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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Trumbull's  motion  supporting  the  necessity  for  the 
Legislature  to  sustain  the  good  faith  and  credit  of 
the  state  and  requesting  the  Fund  Commissioner  to 
lay  the  exact  facts  before  the  House  was  passed  with- 
out a  roll  call.11 

Abraham  Lincoln  offered  a  motion  that  the  bill  for 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  be  considered. 
Here  he  offered  amendments  providing  additional 
amounts  to  pay  freight,  duty  and  other  charges  on 
railroad  iron  either  received  or  contracted  for  and  also 
to  pay  the  prosecution  of  suits  by  Illinois  in  New  York 
courts.  Lincoln  suggested  in  addition  that  no  in- 
terest be  paid  on  State  bonds  in  the  hands  of  original 
purchasers  if  the  State  had  received  no  consider- 
ation. Trumbull  moved  to  amend  this  as  "any  State 
Bonds"  disposed  of  without  the  authority  of  State 
law.12  This  amendment  was  adopted  with  Lincoln 
voting  against  it  but  it  carried  so  Lincoln  then  voted 
against  his  own  motion  as  amended.  Isaac  Funk  did 
not  vote  on  either  of  these  questions  but  he  was 
voting  on  the  proposal  to  engross  the  bill.  Here  he 
voted  with  Lincoln  on  a 13  proposition  which  was 
obviously  a  parliamentary  victory  for  the  Whig 
leader  who  then  had  the  reintroduced  original  bill 
referred  to  his  own  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
troublesome  subject  underwent  other  Legislative  de- 
lays when  the  Senate  passed  an  interest-paying  bill 
and  Lincoln  voted  to  lay  the  proviso  on  the  table. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  88-89. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid.,  pp.  98-99;  see  Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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Isaac  Funk  agreed  with  the  floor  leader  on  this 
proposition.14  The  nays  had  the  vote  and  upon  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Kitchell  that  "no  interest  be  paid 
upon  bonds  that  have  been  parted  with  in  violation 
of  law  and  when  no  consideration  therefore  had  been 
received  by  this  state."  Funk  was  favorable  while 
Gridley  and  Lincoln  opposed  in  the  close  vote  on 
this  amendment  41  for  to  40  against.15  Lincoln  then 
voted  for  an  amendment  authorizing  the  Fund  Com- 
missioner to  hypothecate  any  amount  of  state  bonds 
necessary  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  interest  falling 
due  on  the  internal  improvement  debt  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1841  but  Funk  and  Gridley 
opposed.  The  motion  was  lost  41-47.  On  the  main 
question  of  ordering  the  engrossing  of  the  bill  itself,16 
as  altered  by  an  amendment  offered  by  Trumbull, 
Funk,  Gridley  and  Lincoln  voted  nay  thus  uphold- 
ing the  bill.  Two  days  later  on  December  15th  Lin- 
coln changed  his  vote  to  support  the  engrossing  for 
a  third  reading  and  for  the  passage  17  of  the  measure 
but  Funk  and  Gridley  voted  in  the  negative  on  each 
of  these  measures. 

Repudiation  was  implied  in  refusal  to  pay  interest 
on  the  bonds.  With  the  counter  proposal  that  this  re- 
fusal should  apply  only  to  the  original  holders  of 
the  bonds,18  Lincoln  supported  full  payment  when 
securities  were  held  by  any  except  the  original  pur- 

14.  Illinois  Legislature,  House  Journal,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  98-99;  see  Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 

17.  Illinois  Legislature,  House  Journal,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-119. 

18.  Ibid.,  pp.  130-131. 
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chaser.  Finally  the  last  repudiation  measure  was 
tabled.  Isaac  Funk  did  not  vote  on  this  proposition.19 
He  did  support  his  Sangamon  county  colleague, 
however,  by  voting  against  an  investigation  of  the 
Commissioners  who  had  charge  of  work  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal.20 

The  problem  of  the  State  debt  and  Internal  Im- 
provement system  was  settled  in  two  laws;  one  re- 
pealed the  act  for  the  settlement  of  internal  debts 
passed  at  the  previous  session,  directing  the  State 
Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  improvements  and 
the  books  and  papers  relating  hereto,  and  to  adjust 
and  settle  accounts;  the  other  requiring  hypotheca- 
tion of  State  Bonds  to  raise  money  for  the  payment 
of  interest.  After  1841  no  additional  effort  was  made 
to  pay  interest  on  the  State  debt.21 

Lines  dividing  the  members  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  in  the  legislature  were  not  too 
well  drawn  except  on  Bank  questions.22  Finally  the 
following  measures  were  adopted  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  internal  improvements: 

1.  The  fund  commissioner  was  authorized  to  hypothe- 
cate internal  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  to  pay  the 
interest  legally  due  January  1.  The  liability  of  the  state 
to  pay  the  interest  on  bonds  which  have  been  sold  on 
credit,  and  some  of  which  had  not  been  paid  for  was 

19.  Ibid.,  pp.  146-47. 

20.  Ibid.,  pp.  119-20. 

21.  Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  287.   - 

22.  John   Moses,   Illinois   Historical  and   Statistical,   2   vols, 
(Chicago:    Fergus  Printing  Company,  1895),  I,  441. 
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strictly  contested,  but  the  difficulty  was  avoided  by  leav- 
ing the  question  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

2.  For  the  issue  of  interest  bonds  to  be  sold  in  the 
market  for  what  they  would  bring,  to  pay  interest  on  that 
portion  of  the  state  debt,  for  which  there  were  no  other 
funds. 

3.  For  an  additional  tax  of  ten  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  payment  of  interest  on  the 
latter  class  of  bonds. 

4.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  complete  the 
Northern  Cross  Railroad  from  Jacksonville  to  Springfield. 

According  to  Moses,  Illinois,  Historical  and  Statis- 
tical, the  interest  due  in  January  was  paid,  that  in 
July  by  the  hypothecation,  with  sale  found  to  be  im- 
possible, of  $804,000  of  interest  bonds  to  McAllister 
and  Stebbins.   Only  $261,500  was  advanced.23 

Another  long-standing  difficulty  was  presented  by 
Attorney  General  Wickliffe  Kitchell  in  his  sugges- 
tions for  the  alteration  of  the  criminal  code.  A  de- 
fect in  the  liquor  law  of  1839  was  emphasized  and 
accompanied  by  a  recommendation  that  sales  of  in- 
toxicants in  less  quantities  than  one  quart  should  be 
prohibited.  Votes  on  these  subjects  found  Isaac  Funk 
either  absent  or  for  some  reason  not  voting.24 

On  the  day  before  the  termination  of  the  regular 
session  Funk  voted  against  an  amendment  of  Lin- 
coln to  the  effect  that  the  state  pay  in  bonds  at  par 
value  for  all  work  yet  to  be  done  and  that  three  mil- 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Illinois  Legislature,  House  Journal,  op.  cit.,  pp.  117-37. 
172, 175,  418. 
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lion  dollars  of  bonds  be  issued  for  this  purpose.  He 
also  voted  against  the  question  being  put  on  order- 
ing the  bill  to  be  engrossed.  Again  he  had  voted 
independently.25 

One  of  the  bitterest  fights  of  the  session  centered 
upon  the  effort  of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  obtain 
a  law  enabling  them  to  change  the  Whig  majority 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  to  a  Democratic 
majority.  There  were  three  Whigs  and  one  Democrat 
on  the  bench  of  the  high  court  at  this  time.  The 
cause  of  the  dispute  had  involved  the  tenure  of  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Governor  Edwards  in  1829 
had  appointed  to  that  position  a  Jackson  man  by  the 
name  of  Field  who  later  became  a  Whig.  Thomas 
Carlin,  the  first  Democratic  governor  in  years,  after 
Field's  refusal  to  resign  appointed  John  McClernand 
to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  When  Field  re- 
fused to  vacate  the  office  McClernand  brought  a  suit. 
The  Whig  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in 
1839  for  Field  with  the  Democratic  judge  dissenting. 
The  decision  became  a  political  issue  by  1840  when 
Carlin  again  appointed  McClernand  with  the  Re- 
publican Senate  refusing  to  confirm  him.  With  Demo- 
cratic majorities  in  the  legislature  of  the  session 
1840-41  Carlin  appointed  Stephen  Douglas  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Field  retreated.26  Another  case 
also  had  political  reverberations  leading  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Democrats  to  accomplish  some- 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  521. 

26.  Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  294-295;  see  also  Snyder,  op.  cit., 
pp.  338ff. 
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thing  in  the  way  of  legislative  remedy  regarding  the 
personnel  of  the  high  court.  This  second  case  in- 
volved the  right  of  unnaturalized  persons  to  vote.  A 
lower  court  judge  at  Galena  decided  this  question 
favorably  to  the  Whig  position.  The  Democratic 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  detected  a  defect  in 
the  record  with  the  result  that  the  case  was  carried 
over  to  a  term  after  the  election.27 

The  Democrats  were  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
adding  five  members  to  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  legislative  session  in  1841  thus  making  the  total 
number  of  judges  nine.  Support  of  this  measure 
became  a  test  of  party  loyalty.  The  court  in  the 
meantime  decided  that  the  Democratic  contention 
regarding  the  case  of  alien  voting  was  valid  but  the 
Democrats  pushed  their  bill  for  the  additional  mem- 
bers anyway.  By  a  tie  vote  after  oratorical  efforts  by 
Trumbull  for  the  Democrats  and  Hardin  and  Ed- 
wards for  the  Whigs,  the  Whig  motion  to  table  the 
special  order  motion  was  defeated.  On  the  final  vote 
if  one  more  Democrat  had  deserted  to  the  Whigs 
there  would  have  been  a  tie.  Isaac  Funk  was  not 
voting  on  this  question.28  He  signed  a  protest  with 
26  other  members  of  the  Whig  Party  presenting  in 
no  uncertain  terms  their  objections  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill  which  increased  the  membership  of  the  high 
court  to  nine.29 

27.  Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  294-295. 

28.  Illinois  Legislature,  House  Journal,  op.  cit.  Funk  was 
not  voting  February  1  and  2,  but  was  present  the  day  after  this 
vote  was  taken  on  the  judiciary. 

29.  Ibid.,  pp.  539-545. 
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Internal  improvements  continued  to  demand  at- 
tention despite  the  decisions  regarding  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  bonds.  The  possibility  of  construc- 
ting railroads  had  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
legislators  and  their  constituents.  The  idea  of  the 
Central  Railroad  persisted,  although  many,  including 
Isaac  Funk  voted  for  postponement  and  laying  the 
idea  on  the  table.30  Other  projected  routes  included 
the  Chicago  and  LaSalle,  the  Des  Moines  Rapids, 
Illinois  and  Rock  River,  LaSalle  to  Dixon,  Mount 
Carmel  and  Alton  to  construct  the  Southern  Cross. 
When  the  Senate  bill  for  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  that  portion  of  the  Northern  Cross 
Railroad  from  Springfield  to  Jacksonville  and  for 
other  purposes"  was  read  for  the  first  time  by  title 
it  was  moved  to  amend  which  was  tabled.  Funk 
agreed  to  this  procedure  and  was  against  any  con- 
sideration for  the  Naples  branch.  He  voted  No  on 
ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  reading.31 

The  direction  of  these  railroads  impresses  the 
reader  with  the  foresight  of  the  early  railroad  advo- 
cates. Although  the  Central  route  was  recognized 
as  the  salvation  of  the  Prairie  lands  there  was  every 
indication  that  these  men  understood  comparatively 
early  the  importance  of  railroads  to  the  Mississippi 
and  possibly  beyond.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  these  contemplated  cross-roads  were  directed 
to  strategically  located  centers  on  the  Mississippi 
river  from  equally  potential  economic  areas  in  the 


30.  Ibid.,  pp.  340,  348,  418,  498,  523. 

31.  Ibid.,  pp.  514-520. 
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central  part  of  the  state.  For  example,  the  suggested 
routes  in  the  legislation  of  1841-43  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Chicago  to  LaSalle— Act  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
LaSalle  in  LaSalle  County  to  Dixon  in  Lee  County  and 
for  chartering  a  company  with  authority  to  construct  said 
road  to  be  called  the  Illinois  and  Rock  River  Company. 

Southern  Cross— Mount  Carmel  to  Alton. 

Northern  Cross— problem  of  the  Naples  Branch. 

Des  Moines  Rapids  Railroad  Company— 

As  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on  State 
Roads  Funk  dealt  with  other  methods  of  transpor- 
tation.32 Completed  action  on  roads  filled  more  than 
thirty  pages  in  the  published  laws  for  the  session.33 
If  committee  meetings  were  attended  as  regularly  as 
the  regular  sessions  his  time  was  well  filled. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  legislative  term,  polit- 
ical interests  claimed  some  attention.  Funk  became 
a  delegate  to  the  Whig  convention  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  state  senatorship  from  the  eleventh 
district  in  1848.34  A  letter  addressed  to  Abram 
Lincoln  and  E.  D.  Baker  on  behalf  of  Bloomington 
Whigs  who  requested  the  appointment  of  Haro  Par- 
sons as  Postmaster  was  signed  by  Isaac  Funk.35  He 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

33.  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  1843,  p.  203ff. 

34.  Sangamo  Journal,  July  6,  1848.  Others  from  McLean 
County  were  Doc.  H.  Noble,  James  Allin,  James  Miller  and  William 
Orendorff. 

35.  A.  Lincoln  MSS,  Robert  Todd  Collection  on  microfilm, 
Isaac  Funk  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  March  1,  1849. 
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continued  as  an  active  member  of  the  Whig  party 
until  he  joined  the  new  Republican  group  in  the 
fifties. 

Experience  gained  from  membership  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois  widened  the  circle  of  friends  and 
brought  state-wide  problems  into  sharper  focus. 
Funk  became  continuously  aware  of  the  significance 
of  arteries  of  transportation  across  the  prairies.  The 
expanding  cattle  industry  had  taken  him  well  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  own  immediate  agricultural  area. 
He  could  scarcely  overlook  the  possible  opportuni- 
ties inherent  in  moving  the  surpluses  from  the  rich 
agricultural  areas  in  McLean  County  if  and  when 
these  railroads  became  realities.  A  decade  later 
Funk  acquired  more  extensive  land-holdings  and  was 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  actual  coming  of 
the  railroads  across  his  prairie  land. 
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Chapter  V 

Rails  Across  the  Prairie 

During  the  debates  on  the  Internal  improvement 
programs  Isaac  Funk  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
1841-43,  recognized  the  importance  of  railroads. 
Railroad  fever  again  became  contagious  in  the  Old 
Northwest,  particularly  in  Illinois,  during  the  decade 
preceding  the  Civil  War.  The  land  grant  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  called  attention  to  old  projects 
if  the  national  government  would  lend  support.  Sur- 
pluses with  rapid  means  of  transportation  would 
soon  fill  markets  beyond  immediate  regions.  Europe 
in  1854  also  provided  an  agricultural  opportunity  as 
David  Davis  observed,  "If  the  European  War  should 
go  on  in  earnest  our  farmers  will  get  rich  and  their 
lands  will  appreciate  in  value."  1  The  Crimean  War 
thus  became  an  impetus  both  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  to  an  increased  interest  in  foreign  affairs. 

When  railroads  reached  Chicago  from  the  east 
across  Michigan  in  1852  many  estimated  the  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  their  own  locations.  East-west 
and  North-south  connections  were  contemplated  in 

1.    David  Davis   MSS    (typewritten   copy),   Davis   to   Wal- 
ker(?),  February  15,  1854. 
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almost  every  section  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Those 
who  lived  in  central  Illinois  were  also  aware  of  the 
advantages  to  the  prairies,  so  long  without  major 
arteries  of  trade,  if  rails  could  cross  the  level  lands. 
As  the  railroads  became  a  reality,  Isaac  Funk  knew 
that  he  had  chosen  well.  He  realized  his  oppor- 
tunity was  closely  linked  to  expanding  his  land-hold- 
ings in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  new  routes 
to  wider  markets.  As  he  read  the  Pantagraph  during 
the  eighteen  fifties  he  could  not  escape  the  portent 
of  these  fast  moving  events. 

As  early  as  1836  the  state  of  Illinois  had  granted  a 
charter  allowing  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union,  when  Galena  was  a  more 
prosperous  town  than  Chicago.  The  group  headed  by 
William  B.  Ogden  of  Chicago  revived  the  idea  in 
1847.  This  road  reached  Rockford  in  1852  and  termi- 
nated at  Freeport,  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  miles 
from  Chicago  in  1853.2  Connections  were  made  in 
Galena  in  1854  by  using  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
with  Dunleith  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  Dubuque 
in  1855.3  The  Dixon  Air  Line,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Galena  ( Fulton )  Air  Line,  was  owned  by  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union.  This  Air  Line  was  con- 
structed westward  from  Junction  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Fulton  in  1855. 

2.  Wyatt  W.  Belcher,  The  Economic  Rivalry  Between  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  (1850-80),  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1947),  pp.  55-57. 

3.  Paul  W.  Gates,  Colonization  Policy  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
(Cambridge:    Harvard  University),  1934,  p.  86. 
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The  efforts  of  Stephen  Douglas  to  secure  the 
branch  of  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  to 
Chicago  obtained  many  more  adherents  to  the  bill 
from  the  Northwest.  This  grant  allowed  to  the  states 
alternate  even  sections  of  land  six  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  railway.  If  this  land  had  already  passed 
into  private  hands  the  states  were  permitted  to  go 
nine  miles  further  from  the  right  of  way  to  obtain 
the  stated  number  of  sections.  The  land  within  six 
miles  retained  by  the  government  was  to  be  sold  at 
double  the  required  minimum  price.4  The  road  was 
divided  into  twelve  sections  with  work  started  on  all 
divisions  in  1852  and  completed  in  1856.5  The  com- 
pleted road  ran  from  Dunleith  through  Galena,  Free- 
port,  Dixon,  La  Salle,  Bloomington,  Decatur,  and 
Vandalia  to  Cairo  with  the  Chicago  branch  joining 
the  main  line  at  Centralia  by  way  of  Urbana.  Soon 
the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  and  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  Union  were  operating  in  Illinois. 

Work  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  began 
April  10,  1852.  The  line  was  opened  February  22, 
1854  for  a  distance  of  181  miles.  The  road  passed 
through  Joliet,  Ottawa,  La  Salle,  Peru  and  it  was  ex- 
pected by  bridge  to  tap  Iowa.  The  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  railroad  westward  across  Iowa  from  Daven- 
port began  in  the  fall  of  1853.  The  question  of  bridg- 
ing the  Mississippi  was  brought  up  when  under  state 
authorization,  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  the 


4.  Belcher,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

5.  Ibid. 
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Rock  Island  bridge  was  constructed  1853-1856.  The 
steamboat  interests  were  hostile,  but  no  injunction 
was  granted.  The  steamboat  Effie  Afton  was  later 
wrecked  and  destroyed.  Here  the  bridge  remained 
until  1872  when  the  Federal  government  finally  re- 
paired it.6  The  legal  fight  against  the  bridging  of  the 
river  was  directed  by  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Early  estimates  of  the  cross-river  routes  were 
usually  south  of  the  Rock  Island  location.  Abraham 
Lincoln  appeared  for  the  railroad  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  east-west  trade.  The  case  of  the 
Effie  Afton  served  to  impress  the  areas  dependent 
on  railroads  with  the  growing  importance  of  trade 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  significance  of  bridg- 
ing the  river.  North-south  interests  along  the  rivers 
were  equally  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
railroad  trade.  As  early  as  1853  Bloomingtonians 
were  interested  in  a  possible  east-west  route. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  promoted  by 
James  J.  Joy  was  financed  by  John  M.  Forbes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Central.  The  Aurora  branch 
road  between  Chicago  and  Aurora  attracted  their 
attention.  Such  a  route  extended  would  run  through 
Galesburg  with  branches  to  Burlington  and  Quincy. 
This  through  service  to  East  Burlington  was  estab- 
lished March  17,  1855,  a  distance  of  210  miles.  The 
line  from  Chicago  to  Quincy  was  opened  the  next 
year.  The  Burlington  and  Missouri  Company  was 
organized  to  construct  a  line  across  Iowa.    By  the 

6.    Ibid.,  pp.  62-64. 
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time  of  the  Civil  War  this  road  had  been  opened  as 
far  as  Ottumwa. 

During  the  years  1850-54  considerable  interest 
was  evidenced  by  leaders  of  Bloomington  in  railroads 
for  the  prairie  lands.  The  Whig,  forerunner  of  the 
Pantagraph  in  Bloomington,  watched  carefully  the 
development  of  railroads  both  in  Illinois  and  adjoin- 
ing states.  From  the  Illinois  Journal  it  learned  that 
the  newly  opened  line  from  Springfield  to  the  river 
was  doing  a  large  business.  As  the  Western  Whig  in 
1850  the  Bloomington  paper  noted  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Douglas 
with  amendments,  providing  for  a  grant  of  lands  to 
construct  the  Central  railroad.  The  Bloomington  pub- 
lication obviously  sympathetic  with  the  Whigs  ob- 
served, "We  ardently  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  the 
House.  If  it  does,  we  are  sure  Gen.  Taylor  will  re- 
spond to  the  wish  of  the  country  by  signing.  What  a 
happy  circumstance  will  it  then  be  for  Illinois  that 
'Old  Zach'  is  in  the  chair  of  States."  7  Railroads  were 
to  have  their  political  implications.8 

Readers  of  the  Bloomington  paper  were  informed 
of  the  significance  of  the  routes  crossing  the  contem- 
plated north-south  Central  Railroad.  From  an  article 
printed  in  the  National  Intelligencer  three  significant 
local  ones  were  selected  as  follows: 

At  Columbus,  Kentucky,  it  will  receive  a  branch 
from  the  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  line,  via  the  Iron 
Mountain  of  Madison  County,  Missouri.  About  sixty 


7.  The  Whig,  August  25,  1849. 

8.  The  Western  Whig,  May  11,  1850. 
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miles  east  of  St.  Louis  it  will  intersect  the  important 
line  from  that  city  and  Alton  to  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville. Still  farther  north  and  half  way  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Michigan,  it  will  cross  the  very  direct 
easterly  line  from  Springfield,  Illinois  to  Indianapo- 
lis, Columbus  and  Baltimore.  At  Peru  the  southern 
terminus  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  it  will 
branch  to  Chicago  and  Galena  to  gather  the  traffic 
of  the  lakes  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  finally,  to 
be  extended  northwardly  to  Lake  Superior.9 

Railroads  almost  certainly  would  come  to  Bloom- 
ington!  The  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Alton 
and  Springfield  Railroad  Company  passed  the  legis- 
lature January  21,  1851  by  a  vote  of  47  to  14.  The 
amendment  authorized  the  company  to  construct 
a  road  to  Springfield  instead  of  terminating  it  at 
New  Berlin.  It  was  understood  that  the  Senate 
would  concur.10  About  the  same  time  prospects  for 
Bloomington  seemed  brighter  as  a  stopping  point  on 
the  Central  route.11  Arguments  were  offered  to  con- 
vince the  wavering  that  the  branch  of  the  Central 
route  should  not  tap  the  main  trunk  at  any  place 
south  of  Bloomington  because  the  conjunction  would 
form  too  small  an  angle,  running  so  near  each  other 
as  to  interfere  with  each  other's  interests  in  the  selec- 
tion of  public  lands.  Good  reason,  however,  for  hav- 
ing the  branch  meet  the  main  route  at  Bloomington 
followed: 

9.    Ibid.,  October  12,  1850. 

10.  Weekly  Whig,  January  22,  1851. 

11.  Ibid.,  January  29,  1851. 
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"Now  it  is  notorious  that  a  railroad  from  Alton  to 
Springfield  is  already  far  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion; and  it  is  equally  true  although  it  may  not  be 
equally  notorious,  that  it  is  under  contemplation  to 
continue  that  road  to  this  place." 12 

The  Whig  added  that  Illinois  would  be  obliged  for 
some  years  to  transact  considerable  business  with 
St.  Louis  and  since  the  terminus  would  be  at  Alton 
this  situation  could  easily  be  taken  care  of.  Discov- 
eries of  iron  and  lead  in  Missouri  favored  that  state. 
The  article  continued:  "It  is  no  longer  an  evidence 
of  lunacy  to  speak  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  as  likely 
to  be  completed  within  the  next  ten  years. .  . .  Present 
appearances  look  very  much  as  though  St.  Louis  will 
be  the  terminus  or  one  of  the  three  termini  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Pacific  Railroad."  The  Bloomington 
publication  could  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  volume 
of  business  from  that  city  to  Alton  in  the  future.13 
The  road  operating  from  Springfield  and  the  Illinois 
river  would  be  extended  to  the  Mississippi.  Another 
source  of  trade  would  be  open  at  Quincy.  Arguing 
for  the  Chicago  branch  to  tap  the  main  line  at  Bloom- 
ington, the  Whig  called  upon  the  good  people  of 
Chicago,  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Alton  and  Quincy 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  subject.  It  asked 
Chicago  to  realize  that  unless  this  road  was  built,  a 
cross-road  from  Springfield  to  Terre  Haute  or  from 
the  Mississippi  through  Peoria,  to  Covington,  and 

12.  The  Western  Whig,  January,  1851. 

13.  Ibid. 
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thence  to  Indianapolis,  or  from  Illinoistown,  oppo- 
site St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati  or  perhaps  to  all  of  these 
points  would  be  built.14 

A  month  later  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad  bill  had 
passed  the  legislature,  and  the  bill  granting  a  charter 
for  the  railroad  from  Springfield  to  Bloomington  was 
awaiting  action  in  the  House.  The  Central  Railroad 
bill  was  also  under  discussion.  The  Whig  persisted 
in  its  argument  emphasizing  that  the  route  from 
Chicago  to  Bloomington  would  run  through  the  best 
ridge  of  lands  of  like  extent  in  Illinois;  the  road 
would  be  much  shorter  than  if  it  came  in  at  any  other 
point  south  of  Bloomington;  it  would  connect  with 
the  Springfield  and  Alton  and  lately  the  company 
would  not  commit  the  folly  of  building  two  roads  so 
near  each  other  and  approximating  each  other  at  so 
acute  an  angle  as  to  render  them  both  unprofitable.15 

The  next  day  February  6,  1851,  the  senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  2  the  Central  Railroad  bill.  A  letter 
from  Asahel  Gridley,  member  of  the  Senate  from 
Bloomington  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  Whig  stated 
that  the  only  point  made  on  the  Central  road  be- 
tween the  southern  terminus  of  the  Canal  and  Cairo 
is  that  the  road  shall  be  constructed  within  five  miles 
of  the  north  east  corner  of  township  twenty-one 
North,  Range  two  East  of  the  Third  Meridian.  Grid- 
ley  observed  that  this  provision  beyond  all  question 
secured  the  road  to  Bloomington,  Clinton  and  De- 


14.  Ibid. 

15.  Ibid.,  February  5,  1851. 
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catur  and  secured  the  construction  of  the  great  Cen- 
tral road  through  the  counties  of  McLean,  DeWitt 
and  Macon.  Bloomington,  Gridley  said,  was  in  a 
direct  line  from  4  miles  west  of  said  North  East  cor- 
ner to  La  Salle  at  the  termination  of  the  canal.  Grid- 
ley  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  extending  the 
charter  of  the  Alton  and  Sangamon  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  Bloomington  would  pass,  "in  which  event  I 
am  assured  by  the  agent  of  the  company  that  the 
road  will  be  constructed  and  completed  in  two 
years."  16  By  February  19,  1851  the  Whig  suggested 
that  "we  could  breathe  more  easily  with  the  passage 
of  these  two  bills. "  17  The  passage  of  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  Alton  and  Sangamon  Railroad  to  Blooming- 
ton was  described  as  partially  making  amends  for 
the  losses  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central 
road.18 

Asahel  Gridley  left  his  own  account  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  declared  that  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1851  he  met  Robert  Rantoul  and  "by 
arrangement  with  him  I  secured  the  location  of  the 
road  within  five  miles  of  the  line  of  Town  22,  Range 
2  East  which  brought  it  to  within  two  miles  of  Bloom- 
ington, and  on  the  same  line  as  Decatur  and  Clin- 
ton." Gridley  observed  that  fifty  miles  of  this  road 
had  to  be  built  within  two  years  from  the  time  they 
obtained  the  charter.  They  built  these  fifty  miles 

16.  Weekly  Whig,  February  12,  1851.  Editor  added  that 
thanks  were  also  to  be  extended  to  Honorable  John  Monroe,  Judge 
Davis,  Mr.  Stewart  and  others  for  their  efforts. 

17.  Ibid.,  February  19,  1851. 

18.  Ibid. 
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from  La  Salle  to  Bloomington.  Gridley  added  "There 
was  great  pressure  brought  to  bear.  They  first  con- 
templated building  the  road  from  Cairo  up  the 
Wabash  then  to  Galena.  Then,  again  they  were 
worked  upon  by  another  element  to  run  the  road  by 
another  line  taking  in  Peoria  and  Springfield."  19 

A  reprint  from  the  Illinois  Journal  brought  news  to 
Bloomington  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
to  be  constructed  between  those  two  points  in 
Missouri.  Hannibal  was  situated  some  ten  miles 
south  of  Quincy,  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Northern 
Cross  Railroad  on  the  Mississippi.  If  this  road  were 
continued  some  fifteen  miles  west  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  opposite  Quincy  it  would  intersect 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph.20 

The  prospects  of  Bloomington  were  reviewed  edi- 
torially in  June  of  1851.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
possibility  that  Bloomington  could  be  connected  by 
the  Northern  Cross  at  Springfield  with  Quincy  to  the 
west  and  La  Fayette,  Indiana  to  the  east.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Alton  Road  to  Bloomington  would  provide 
the  first  rail  connection  to  Chicago  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  at  the  same  time  routes  in  southern  Iowa  became 
a  possibility.  The  editor  expected  the  Terre  Haute 
and  Alton  Railroad  to  be  the  chief  line  of  travel  from 
eastern  cities  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Then  the 
Alton,  Mt.  Carmel  and  New  Albany  Railroad  ending 
at  the  latter  city  would  connect  with  lines  in  Ken- 

19.  Baron  (pub),  "Gridley's  Recollections,"  op.  cit.,  p.  345. 

20.  Ibid. 
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tucky,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  road  and  through  that 
channel  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  roads.  There 
were  possible  connections  with  Indianapolis  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Turning  quickly  to  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  of  the  day  the  editor  asked: 

Who  can  doubt  after  a  glance  at  the  map,  with 
the  above  lines  before  him  that  the  construction  of 
these  roads  will  leave  an  irresistible  influence  in  de- 
termining the  starting  point  of  railroad  to  the  Far 
West.  Running  as  they  do  to  the  North,  Northeast, 
East  and  Southwest  and  embracing  a  scope  of  coun- 
try as  rich  and  productive  in  soil  as  it  is  boundless 
in  extent  and  centering  a  point  from  which  naviga- 
tion is  never  suspended  —  opposite  to  and  above  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Missouri  river  —  and  at  the  only 
place  for  miles  above  and  below  where  the  Miss- 
issippi is  susceptible  of  being  bridged,  who  shall  say 
that  our  advantages  are  not  uncommonly  great. 

Alton  would  become  the  city  of  a  continent  if 
Bloomingtonians  would  insure  the  prosecution  of 
these  lines.  The  Director  of  the  Central  Road  had 
voted  to  put  150  miles  of  the  Chicago  end  immedi- 
ately under  contract.  Surely  Bloomington  would 
thrive  in  the  midst  of  this  activity.21 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Alton  and  Sangamon  de- 
scribed the  country  between  Bloomington  and 
Springfield  as  the  best  he  had  ever  examined  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad.  Some  forty  miles  south  of 

21.    The  Whig,  June  25,  1851. 
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Bloomington  a  branch  was  to  run  directly  to  Pekin 
and  to  Peoria.22  Some  one  hundred  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  summer  of  1851  in  Bloomington 
suitable  for  housing  "mechanics"  and  laboring  men. 
Real  estate  was  described  as  low  in  price  and  build- 
ing materials  cheap  and  in  demand.23  There  were 
by  August  no  cases  of  cholera  originating  in  Bloom- 
ington although  there  had  been  two  deaths  from 
the  disease  contracted  elsewhere.  The  elevated  situa- 
tions and  the  absence  of  stagnant  water  were  pointed 
to  with  pride,  "let  the  fact  be  not  lost  sight  of  that 
the  great  inducement  to  immigration  here  is  our 
healthy  location."  24 

The  New  York  Tribune  also  noted  the  railroad  ac- 
tivity in  Illinois  observing  that  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  Union  Railroad,  the  Rock  Island  and  La  Salle 
Railroad  with  its  extension  to  Chicago,  the  Peoria 
and  Oquawka,  and  Quincy  and  Meredosia,  the  Alton 
and  Terre  Haute  and  the  Illinoistown  and  Vincennes 
were  in  course  of  completion  or  in  operation.  This 
New  York  paper  also  noted  the  importance  of  Alton 
as  the  possible  center  through  its  connection  via 
Bloomington  with  Illinois.25 

The  Registrar  of  the  Land  Office  at  Chicago  gave 
notice  that  withholding  of  lands  from  sale  for  rail- 
road purposes  would  continue  to  January  1852  thus 
giving  to  the  Illinois  Central  Company  opportunity 

22.  Ibid.,  June  2,  1851. 

23.  Ibid.,  July  30,  1851. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  Ibid.,  August  8,  1851. 
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to  select  lands  donated  by  the  state.26  The  office  at 
Danville  was  informed  that  it  would  open  for  the 
sale  of  these  lands  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  1852.27 

Ground  was  first  broken  at  the  Bloomington  end 
of  the  sixth  division  of  the  Central  Road  in  May,  1852 
adjacent  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Davis  where 
twenty  five  "sons  of  the  Emerald  He"  were  engaged 
to  excavate  for  the  road.  The  number  of  hands  had 
risen  to  fifty  and  was  expected  to  rise  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  These  workers  had  been  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Michigan  road.28 

There  was  some  contemplation  that  the  Alton  and 
Sangamon  would  extend  the  survey  of  a  route  from 
Bloomington  to  Morris  or  to  Joliet  where  the  road 
would  connect  with  the  Rock  Island  road.29  News 
was  reprinted  of  the  contract  made  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  to  Terre  Haute  from  Alton.30  Every 
activity  seemed  to  point  to  the  significance  of  the 
Alton  route.  A  published  letter  from  A.  Gridley, 
senator  from  the  district,  to  the  editor  of  the  Bloom- 
ington Intelligencer  reported  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  a  bill  introduced  by  him  providing  for  the 
change  in  the  name  of  the  road  to  the  Chicago  and 
Mississippi,  authorizing  the  company  to  construct 
the  railroad  from  Bloomington  to  Chicago  district, 
or  to  intersect  the  Rock  Island  and  Chicago  Railroad 

26.  Ibid.,  September  24,  1851. 

27.  Bloomington  Intelligencer,  1852. 

28.  Ibid.,  March  19,  1852. 

29.  Ibid.,  May  19,  1852. 

30.  Ibid.,  May  26,  1852  reprint  from  Alton  Telegraph. 
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at  any  point  not  west  of  Ottawa  nor  south  of  Joliet. 
Gridley  stated  "it  is  now  conceded  very  generally 
that  this  contemplated  railroad  will  for  all  time  to 
come  be  of  importance  second  to  no  other  in  the 
state."  31  If  Bloomingtonians  lost  the  branch  of  the 
Central  Road  to  Chicago  they  would  have  two  routes 
northward  despite  that  loss. 

Favorable  comments  on  the  progress  of  the  con- 
struction on  the  Central  route  appeared.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  north  of  the  depot  grounds  through 
the  premises  of  Judge  Davis,  Wm.  F.  Flagg,  and 
Joshua  R.  Fell  a  goodly  amount  of  the  grading  was 
done  by  June  18,  1852. 

Admiration  was  expressed  for  the  "orderly  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  work  was  prosecuted 
in  this  vicinity."  A  force  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hands  from  various  localities  included  Irish, 
Germans  as  well  as  native  born  Americans.  Among 
these  were  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  writer 
added  "thanks,  however,  to  the  temperance  move- 
ment this  notion  (of  disorder,  brawls  and  riots)  is 
fast  being  dissipated."  32  The  hours  for  labor  were 
from  six  a.m.  to  six  p.m.  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 

Emigration  on  the  east-west  road  from  Indianapo- 
lis was  greater  in  1852  than  ever  before.  There  had 
been  no  day  for  a  month  before  October  17th  when 
one  hundred  two-horse  wagons  with  an  average  of  six 
persons  to  a  wagon  had  not  passed  through  Bloom- 
ington.    Many  of  these  were  bound  for  Iowa.  The 


31.  Ibid.,  June  16,  1852. 

32.  Ibid.,  June  18,  1852. 
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westward  movement  was  in  full  swing  and  Bloom- 
ington  was  on  the  way  to  Iowa.33 

Senator  Gridley  was  again  active  in  1853.  He  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  a  bill  which  was  passed  en- 
titled "an  act  to  incorporate  the  Bloomington  and 
Wabash  Valley  Railroad  Company  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  Bloomington  East 
to  the  state  line  there  to  unite  with  a  road  from  La- 
Fayette,  Indiana.  This  would  leave  only  a  space  of 
forty  miles  between  this  contemplated  road  and  the 
Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad.34  The  Bloomington 
Intelligencer  registered  the  evident  interest  of  its 
editors  in  the  subject  some  months  later  when  it 
printed  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  at  Roches- 
ter, Indiana  in  reference  to  the  possible  construction 
of  a  road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  in  a  western  di- 
rection to  the  Illinois  line.  The  article  continued  "As 
this  is  a  subject  in  which  the  people  of  this  vicinity 
feel  an  interest  at  the  present  time  and  as  the  pros- 
pective location  of  the  Bloomington  and  Wabash 
Valley  Railroad  is  probably  not  far  distant,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  look  at  this  matter  on  all  sides,  and 
come  to  such  conclusions. "  35 

The  significance  of  the  coming  of  the  railroads  to 
the  Bloomington  area  was  recognized  by  Isaac  Funk. 
The  Chicago  and  Mississippi  ran  directly  through 
the  Grove.    Funk  granted  right  of  way  to  this  rail- 

33.  David  Davis  MSS   (typewritten  copy),  David  to  W.  P. 
Walker,  October  17,  1852. 

34.  Intelligencer,  January  18,  1853. 

35.  Ibid.,  March  30,  1853. 
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The  natural  beauty  of  Funk's  Grove  Timber. 


road  of  fifty  feet  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the  track, 
across  the  following  described  premises  to-wit: 
"being  all  the  lands  which  I  own  in  McLean  County 
through  which  said  company  are  now  constructing 
the  said  railroad."36  This  right  of  way  was  granted 
in  return  for  the  promise  of  the  company  to  make 
such  crossings  for  the  accommodation  of  said  Funk 
upon  said  premises  "as  they  reasonably  ought  to 
make."  All  of  the  timber  on  the  right  of  way  was  to 
be  cut  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Funk  and  timber, 
firewood  and  saw  logs  were  to  belong  to  him."  37 

According  to  the  records  of  the  railroad  no  freight 
was  forwarded  from  Funks  Grove  station  until  1861 
while  the  annual  report  for  1864  stated  that  no  sta- 
tion existed  there.38 

The  Bloomington  newspaper  predicted  on  April 
27,  1853  that  a  company  would  take  measures  to  ob- 
tain construction  of  a  road  from  La  Fayette,  Indiana 
to  the  Illinois  line  and  thence  cooperate  with  the 
people  on  the  route  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  "to  a 
point  to  be  hereafter  established  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  DesMoines  —  Warsaw,  Carthage  and 
Keokuk  being  in  the  vicinity.  Hopefully  the  publi- 
cation called  attention  to  the  granting  of  a  charter 
for  such  a  road  at  the  recent  legislative  session  and 
that  "they  will  commence  near  LaFayette  and  run 
a  straight  line  to  this  place,  and  continue  the  same 

36.  Photostatic  copy  of  contract  dated  October  15,  1852,  in 
possession  of  Eugene  D.  Funk,  Jr. 

37.  Ibid. 

38.  Letter  of  Transmittal  forwarded  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Brock  to 
Eugene  D.  Funk,  Jr.,  January  19,  1950,  from  Mobile,  Alabama. 
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on  to  the  Mississippi." 39  It  was  contemplated  that 
this  road  would  reach  the  Mississippi  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  in  that  river  at  the  highest  point  of  reliable 
steamboat  navigation  during  the  season.  Isaac  Funk 
was  listed  with  sixteen  others  as  incorporators  of  the 
Bloomington  and  Wabash  Valley  Railroad.  A  notice 
for  a  meeting  was  posted  to  be  held  in  the  office  of 
Kersey  H.  Fell  on  March  26,  1853.40  David  Davis 
declared  "If  we  could  get  a  railroad  from  Peoria  to 
La  Fayette  through  here  I  should  be  satisfied.  Three 
railroads  intersecting  here  would  make  this  a  large 
town."  41 

With  two  routes  in  an  active  stage  of  construction 
and  a  third  line  a  possibility  the  Intelligencer  kept 
its  readers  informed  of  progress.  The  route  of  the 
Chicago  and  Mississippi  from  Springfield  com- 
menced at  that  city  pursuing  a  northeasterly  course, 
crossing  the  Sangamon  a  little  above  the  bridge  on 
the  Peoria  road,  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Salt  Creek 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Postville, 
leaving  Elkheart  Grove  some  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  southeast;  thence  it  crossed  the  Kicka- 

39.  Intelligencer,  April  27,  1853.  Included  in  the  list  of 
seventeen  incorporators  were  David  Davis,  Isaac  Funk,  James  Mil- 
ler, Asahel  Gridley,  E.  H.  Didlake,  R.  O.  Warriner,  John  W.  Ewing, 
W.  H.  Temple,  Wm.  T.  Major,  John  Moore,  John  E.  McClun,  Jesse 
W.  Fell,  K.  H.  Fell,  J.  H.  Robinson,  A.  Withers,  Wm.  F.  Flagg, 
W.  H.  Holmes. 

40.  Ibid.  See  also  J.  H.  Burnham,  History  of  Bloomington 
and  Normal,  (Bloomington,  Illinois:  J.  H.  Durnham,  publisher, 
1879),  p.  62. 

41.  David  Davis  MSS  (typewritten  copy),  Davis  to  Walker, 
March  14,  1853. 
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poo  about  three  miles  below  the  crossing  of  the 
Springfield  and  Bloomington  road  through  Funk's 
Grove  crossing  the  east  forks  of  Sugar  Creek  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  northwest.  The  road  struck  into 
the  Grove  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mahan  and 
emerged  immediately  west  of  Mr.  John  Maxwell's 
place;  thence  it  proceeded  to  the  depot  grounds  in 
Bloomington.42 

Interest  in  railroads  for  this  prairie  area  so  long 
without  effective  arteries  of  transportation  is  appar- 
ent in  the  urging  by  the  Intelligencer  of  its  readers 
to  subscribe  for  the  Railroad  Recorder  at  three  dol- 
lars per  year.  This  Cincinnati  publication  was  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  giving  a  descriptive  and 
topographical  view  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  includ- 
ing its  railroads,  commerce,  navigation,  productions, 
banks  and  manufacturers.  Thus  one  could  keep  up 
with  the  physical  development  of  the  mighty  west.43 
David  Davis  observed,  October  1852,  that  Blooming- 
ton was  rapidly  improving.  He  believed  then  that 
the  railroad  to  Alton  was  the  more  important  of  the 
two  routes  into  the  city.44 

Bloomingtonians,  including  James  Miller  and  J.  W. 
Fell,  were  interested  in  soliciting  cooperation  of 
Peoria  in  the  Peoria,  Bloomington  and  LaFayette 
Railroad  Company.45    At  a  meeting  at  LaFayette, 

42.  Intelligencer,  August  11,  1852. 

43.  Ibid.,  March  30,  1853. 

44.  David  Davis  MSS  (typewritten  copy),  Davis  to  Walker, 
October  17,  1852. 

45.  Intelligencer,  March  30,  1853. 
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Indiana,  representatives  from  Bloomington  were 
represented  where  action  resulted  in  the  following 
comment: 

A  company  will  promptly  take  measures  to  secure 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  that  point  to  be  here- 
after established,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines  —  Warsaw,  Carthage  and  Keokuk 
being  in  the  vicinity. 

Three  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  raised;  one  in 
LaFayette,  one  in  Bloomington  and  environs  and  one 
in  the  western  part  of  the  route  to  defray  expenses  of 
a  preliminary  survey.  A  corps  of  engineers  was  to 
be  immediately  formed  to  operate  within  the  next 
month.  J.  W.  Fell  was  instructed  to  go  to  the  western 
part  of  the  route.  The  Intelligencer  added: 

And  when  the  importance  of  the  point  at  which  it 
is  to  strike  the  Mississippi  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion it  presents  a  prospect  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
located  or  proposed  road  in  the  country.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  road  is  to  strike  the  Miss- 
issippi at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  in  that  river  at  the 
highest  point  of  reliable  steamboat  navigation  dur- 
ing the  season.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  a 
bridge  is  to  be  constructed  across  the  Mississippi  at 
the  place  the  charter  for  its  construction  being  al- 
ready obtained  —  and  that  this  is  the  lowest  point  at 
which  a  location  for  such  a  bridge  can  be  obtained 
on  that  river. 

Readers  were  asked  to  remember  that  a  grant  of 
land  had  already  been  secured  to  make  the  Des 
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Moines  River,  the  mouth  of  which  lay  opposite,  navig- 
able for  two  hundred  miles.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  two  railroads  were  to  diverge  at  this 
same  point,  one  toward  Council  Bluffs  and  the  other 
towards  the  center  and  northern  part  of  the  state. 
This  road  was  regarded  by  the  editors  as  one  of  the 
most  practicable  and  prospectively  profitable  rail- 
roads in  the  Union.46  Keokuk,  Warsaw,  Canton  and 
Pekin  were  reported  to  have  given  assurance  that 
necessary  amounts  of  stock  would  be  subscribed.47 
Another  movement  was  under  way  to  construct  a 
road  from  Peoria  through  Bloomington  to  Danville 
thus  to  connect  with  Indianapolis.  Whatever  the 
termini,  Bloomingtonians  seemed  to  consider  the 
prospects  for  an  east-west  route  to  be  excellent.48 

Although  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  road  and  the 
Illinois  Central  were  the  major  lines  of  connection  for 
Bloomington  in  the  fifties,  the  inhabitants  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  possibilities  of  connecting 
lines  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  Railroad  fever  had 
become  contagious  here  as  in  almost  every  other 
aspiring  community  in  the  Old  Northwest. 

For  one  who  had  watched  with  deepest  interest 
the  breaking  of  the  Prairie  from  1824,  the  coming  of 
the  railroads  could  but  presage  the  fulfillment  of 
every  possible  hope  to  connect  the  rich  lands  with 
wider  markets.  The  difficulties  of  wagon  and  stage- 
coach transportation  and  of  the  long  drives  to  market 

46.  Ibid.,  April  27,  1853. 

47.  Ibid.,  May  18,  1853. 

48.  Ibid. 
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would  no  longer  be  necessary.  If  land  acquired  up 
to  1850  had  been  so  productive  of  returns  who  could 
doubt  that  more  land  with  these  increased  facilities 
for  getting  out  the  surplus  would  yield  even  greater 
returns.  The  years  of  political  participation  in  1841- 
43  had  given  to  Isaac  Funk  state-wide  horizons.  The 
coming  of  the  railroads  could  lead  to  wider  interests. 
Opportunities  were  limitless  as  the  possibilities  were 
contemplated.  Isaac  Funk  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
asquiring  the  land  necessary  for  large  scale  opera- 
tions. His  Land  Acquisition  shortly  became  a  reality. 
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Chapter  VI 


The  Land  Acquisition 


Men's  minds  were  turned  more  insistently  to  the 
problems  of  westward  expansion  with  the  campaign 
of  1844  when  the  Reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the 
Re-annexation  of  Texas  became  the  slogans  of  the 
Democrats  who  elected  James  K.  Polk  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Presidency.  Texas  was  annexed  by  joint 
resolution  in  1845  after  the  election  but  before  the 
inauguration,  and  the  boundary  of  Oregon  was 
settled  at  the  49th  parallel  in  1846.  Along  with  the 
Mexican  War  1846-48  came  the  ideas  of  David  Wil- 
mot  who  advocated  no  slavery  in  territories  acquired 
by  the  war  and  of  John  Calhoun  who  repeated  his 
belief  that  the  Congress  had  no  power  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories  where  he  said  that 
the  Constitution  alone  prevailed.  California  and  the 
Mexican  cession  added  great  stretches  of  land  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  and  spokesmen  of  the  Old 
Northwest,  slowly,  became  aware  that  the  section  no 
longer  was  the  new  Northwest.  As  the  area  began 
to  seek  recognition  such  economic  demands  as  the 
transcontinental  railroad,  free  homesteads  and  rivers 
and  harbors  legislation  determined  whether  or  not 
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men  in  the  two  major  parties  became  disgruntled  or 
pleased  with  their  national  leadership.  These  were 
days  when  men  thought  in  terms  of  the  bigness  of 
the  country  and  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  natural 
resources.  Some  speculated  in  their  country's  wealth, 
others  invested  in  its  productivity.  These  were  days 
of  extraordinary  opportunity.  Isaac  Funk  looked 
about  him  and  decided  that  land  contiguous  to  that 
already  held  in  McLean  County  would  serve  him 
well. 

During  the  years  1848-51  Isaac  Funk  acquired  be- 
tween three  thousand  and  thirty  six  hundred  acres 
of  land.  The  greatest  acquisition,  however,  occurred 
between  the  years  1853-63  when  two  sources  of  land 
supply  were  opened  for  purchase  by  the  general 
public.  One  of  these  sources  was  derived  from  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  bounty  lands  offered  to  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Florida  Wars,  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War.  Widows  and  heirs,  as  well  as  the 
veterans,  often  assigned  their  lands.  The  largest  share 
of  the  twelve  thousand  to  thirteen  thousand  ^ve  hun- 
dred acres  purchased  by  Isaac  Funk  from  1851-63 
was  secured  by  assignment  and  purchase  1851,  1853, 
and  1854.  The  second  source  of  purchasable  land  was 
sold  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Some  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  were 
obtained  from  this  company. 

The  land  fever  had  absorbed  nearly  every  other 
by  1852.  David  Davis  observed  that  the  country  was 
bare  of  money,  every  cent  anyone  could  raise  went 
into  the  land  office.   He  stated  that  he  had  entered 
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all  of  the  land  he  could  and  that  if  he  had  $10,000 
more  he  would  have  every  cent  of  it  in  land  adding 
"These  lands  must  rise  in  value  —  it  is  clear  as  light."  1 

Prices  paid  for  the  land  secured  by  Isaac  Funk 
varied.  Although  there  is  no  method  for  determining 
amounts  paid  for  all  of  the  assigned  land  there  are 
some  indications  of  price  levels.  For  example  Isaac 
paid  six  hundred  thirty-six  dollars  for  four  of  these 
United  States  Land  Warrants  of  the  Mexican  War  in 
1851  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars 
each  for  one  hundred  sixty  acre  assignments.  These 
warrants  were  sold  from  Chicago  and  were  guaran- 
teed to  be  regularly  issued  and  in  default.2  For  some 
1200  acres  of  land  bought  from  William  McCullough 
in  1852  who  acquired  it  by  assignment,  Isaac  paid 
$6,450.00  or  approximately  $5.37  per  acre  average.3 

The  location  of  the  railroad  lands  largely  deter- 
mined their  prices.  Isaac  Funk  paid  ten  dollars  and 
forty  cents  an  acre  for  land  in  section  two  and  nine 
dollars  and  twenty  cents  an  acre  in  sections  four  and 
ten,  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  an  acre  in  section 
twelve,  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  section  four- 
teen, ten  dollars  an  acre  in  section  twenty- two.  About 
the  same  time  James  Ural  paid  twenty  dollars  an  acre 
in  the  same  section,  land  which  Isaac  Funk  later 
agreed  to  buy.  In  section  twenty-six  Funk  paid  nine 

1.  David  Davis  MSS   (typewritten  copy),  Davis  to  Walker, 
October  17,  1852. 

2.  Isaac  Funk  MSS,  R.  K.  Swift  to  Isaac  Funk,  November  31, 
1851. 

3.  Ibid. 
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fifty  an  acre  but  Francis  Borland  bought  some  in  the 
same  section  for  eighteen  dollars  an  acre,  land  which 
Funk  later  bought.  Funk  bought  land  in  section 
twenty-eight  for  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  but  Ural 
purchased  there  at  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  while  land 
in  section  thirty-two  sold  to  Funk  at  five  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  per  acre.  The  discrepancies  are  possibly 
due  to  time  of  purchase,  type,  location,  and  produc- 
tivity of  land.  The  Tract  Book  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  shows  that  the  right  of  way  was  reserved 
for  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Alton  railroad  running 
through  the  lands  sold  by  the  Illinois  Central  to  Isaac 
Funk  in  sections  two  and  ten.4 

There  was  apparent  purpose  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  land.  Land  secured  by  assignment  was  entered 
at  the  Danville  office  and  in  almost  every  instance 
was  closely  adjacent  to  that  obtained  previously  in 
Funk's  Grove  township.  The  acreage  secured  in  1850, 
1851,  1853  and  1854  centered  in  Sections  one,  por- 
tions of  twelve,  eleven,  thirteen,  three,  fifteen,  twenty- 
one,  twenty-three,  twenty-seven,  twenty-nine,  thirty- 
one,  and  thirty- two.  The  purchases  from  the  Illinois 
Central  completed  the  final  extent  of  the  estate  in 
sections  twelve,  fourteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-six, 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-two  as  well  as  in  section  four 
of  township  twenty-one  N.  R.  1  E.5  These  alternate 

4.  Tract  Book,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Township  22,  N.  R. 
1  E.  Land  entered  in  this  book  for  J.  Funk  is  that  which  Isaac 
Funk  paid  for  and  possessed  according  to  the  original  Illinois 
Central  deeds  in  his  name.  There  may  have  been  error  in  trans- 
posing the  initial. 

5.  Isaac  Funk  MSS  for  original  grants  to  this  land,  see  also 
Tract  Book  of  the  Illinois  Central  mentioned  above. 
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sections  were  located  between  sections  already  held 
in  land  secured  from  assignments. 

Advantage  in  purchasing  quickly  the  land  made 
available  by  the  Illinois  Central  must  have  been  al- 
most immediately  understandable  to  the  Funks.  They 
learned  that  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
would  run  less  than  six  miles  from  the  eastern  most 
location  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  then  cutting  across 
the  northwestern  corner  of  Section  two  in  Funk's 
Grove  township.  Alternate  sections  close  to  the 
family  holdings  would  offer  the  most  reasonable  di- 
rection for  expansion.  Moreover  the  fact  that  two 
railroads  were  now  to  traverse  these  lands  should 
increase  their  value.  Some  of  the  railroad  land  thus 
obtained  was  farther  removed  than  the  six  mile  limit 
doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  provision  that  land 
already  held  within  the  six  mile  limit  would  permit 
the  substitution  of  additional  land  within  a  nine  mile 
limit. 

The  decision  to  buy  heavily  in  these  years  was 
indeed  a  courageous  one.  The  method  of  financing 
such  a  large  undertaking  is  not  too  clear  but  some 
information  is  available.  The  cattle  business  had 
proved  profitable  and  the  land  already  purchased 
had  increased  in  value.  The  method  of  financing  sug- 
gests the  extent  of  the  credit-potential  of  Isaac  Funk 
as  well  as  his  ability  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  pay- 
ing out  in  ten  years  or  less. 

Sums  of  money  were  borrowed  during  these  years 
both  in  the  east  and  locally.  David  Davis  stated  in 
later  years  that  he  had  helped  Isaac  Funk  to  obtain 
funds  in  the  east.  The  evidence  suggests  the  truth  of 
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the  contention  inasmuch  as  in  1853  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  from  the  Bank  in 
Massachusetts  at  ten  percent  per  annum.6  David 
Davis'  name  appeared  as  a  witness  on  this  note. 
Interest  was  paid  yearly  on  this  sum  through  the 
year  1861  when  the  note  was  cancelled.  Five  thous- 
and dollars  was  secured  in  1862  from  the  Merchant's 
Bank  of  Burlington,  Vermont.  Names  endorsing  the 
note  below  the  signature  of  Isaac  were  those  of 
David  Davis,  J.  H.  Robinson  and  E.  Thorp.  During 
the  same  year  five  thousand  dollars  were  borrowed 
from  the  Housatonic  Bank  at  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts. This  note  was  also  supported  by  David  Davis 
and  by  J.  H.  Robinson.7  Local  sources  of  credit  had 
been  tapped  in  the  preceding  years  1857  and  1859 
when  both  small  and  large  sums  had  been  obtained 
from  Asahel  Gridley,  $250.00;  E.  H.  Rood,  $925.00 
and  $593.00  from  Gridley  which  was  paid  later  by 
the  estate.  Isaac,  supported  by  Jesse  Funk,  borrowed 
$4,964  in  1858  at  ten  per  cent  from  Osborne  Barnard, 
from  Hudson  Burr  $925.00  and  in  1859  from  J.  H. 
Robinson  $3,300.00.  Interest  was  both  paid  and 
charged  at  ten  per  cent  by  Isaac  Funk,  but  in  these 
years  he  did  more  borrowing  than  lending.8 

The  financial  transaction  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  from  the  Illinois  Central  alone  during  the  years 
1855  to  1863  was  considerable  and  the  borrowing  in 
the  east  by  no  means  took  care  of  even  a  small  por- 

6.  Isaac  Funk  MSS. 

7.  Ibid.  Notes  and  miscellaneous  papers. 

8.  Ibid. 
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STantr  ieprtment,  Illinois  Central  $.  %• 


Sir  : 


Having  received  numerous  requests  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  the  Company  will  receive  Corn  at  the 
prices  named  in  the  Circular  of  28th  June,  in  consideration 
of  the  press  of  harvest  work  during*  the  past  month,  and 
the  high  rates  of  wages,  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  an 
inducement  to  extra  and  prompt  exertion, — and  you  are 
authorized  to  say  to  parties  owing  this  Company,  that  it 
will,  after  tins  day,  allow  upon  notes  already  matured,  for  all 
Corn  actually  delivered  and  receipted  tor  on  the  car,  at  any 
Station  upon  the  line,  until  the  close  of  the  present  month, 
for  No.  1  Yellow  or  Mixed  of  sound,  merchantable  qual- 
ity (such  as  shall  pass  inspection  at  Chicago)  Twentv 
Cents  per  bushel. 

Parties  desiring  to  pre-pay  their  indebtedness,  may 
have  a  rebate  of  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  and  pay 
in  Corn  during  the  present  month  at  the  same  rate  per 
bushel. 

The  Company  cannot  commit  itself  to  receive  Corn  at 
the  price  named,  for  any  longer  period  than  the  present 
month. 

J.  M.  REDMOND, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

No  unsound  Corn  will  be  received;  if  any  such  should  be  shipped,  upon 
its  receipt  at  Chicago,  and  rejection  by  the  authorized  City  Inspectors,  it  will 
be  sold  in  Chicago  for  account  of  the  shipper. 


tion  of  the  commitments.  Cancelled  notes  from  the 
Illinois  Central  from  1857  to  1861  totaled  over 
$21,835.00  while  payments  made  in  corn  allowed  by 
the  company  in  the  fall  of  1861  at  twenty  cents  per 
bushel  was  well  over  three  thousand  dollars.9  Ac- 
cording to  the  circular,  parties  desiring  to  prepay 
their  indebtedness  could  have  a  rebate  of  six  per  cent 
interest  per  annum  and  pay  in  corn  during  August. 
Funk  made  payment  as  late  as  October,  1861,  in  corn 
at  twenty  cents  a  bushel.  Corn  thus  became  useful 
for  other  purposes  than  feeding  stock. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  company  issued  in- 
terest land  deeds  to  Funk  up  to  January,  1861.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  on  the  original  notes,  all 
signed  in  1855  they  were  payable  one,  three,  four, 
five  and  six  years  later.  The  payment  on  the  1855  ob- 
ligations equalled  over  $1,887.00;  those  three  years 
after  date  paid  in  1857  equalled  over  $7,800.00;  those 
cancelled  in  1859  over  $4,000.00  and  those  six  years 
after  date  paid  in  1861  over  $7,000.00.10  The  interest 
Land  Deeds  were  issued  for  land  in  Sections  6,  10, 
and  32.  These  were  sections  closest  located  to  the  ori- 
ginal purchases  of  land. 

The  heaviest  payments  for  land  were  made  in  late 
1861  totalling  around  $26,838;  $24,000  in  1862;  and 
$14,720.00  in  1863.  These  later  payments  were  made 
in  the  construction  bonds  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 

9.  Ibid.  See  circulars  of  Illinois  Central  and  the  receipts  for 
the  enumerated  cars  of  corn  received  in  payment  from  the  land 
office  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

10.  Ibid.  See  file  on  Illinois  Central.  Asahel  Gridley  was  the 
agent  for  the  Railroad  in  Bloomington. 
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road  usually  in  denominations  of  $500  or  less.  For 
these  payments  construction  deeds  were  issued  to 
the  lands  in  Section  twelve,  fourteen,  twenty  two, 
twenty-six,  and  Section  4  in  T.  21  N.  R.  1  E.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  heavy  borowing  in  the  east  in  1862  was 
in  anticipation  of  the  payments  to  be  made  in  1863 
although  the  known  borrowed  amounts  are  by  no 
means  more  than  a  part  of  the  total  payment  for 
land.11 

According  to  a  publication  of  1857,  Illinois  As  It  Is, 
the  Illinois  Central  required  no  payment  of  purchase- 
money  during  the  first  two  years  from  day  of  pur- 
chase. A  long  credit  was  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  purchaser  with  the  interest  on  the  purchase- 
money  not  exceeding  three  per  cent  per  annum. 
Prices  of  land  at  this  time  were  varied,  from  five  to 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  depending  upon  the  qual- 
ity and  location  of  the  lands  whether  located  near  or 
far  from  railroad,  town  or  town-sites.12  Land  in  Mc- 
Lean County  in  1857  cost  from  five  to  thirty  dollars 
an  acre  and  some  that  had  cost  four  dollars  per  acre 
four  years  previously  brought  three  times  as  much 
as  the  original  cost.  Cultivated  farms  in  1853  worth 
ten  and  fifteen  dollars  per  acre  were  quoted  in  1857 
at  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre.13  The  coming 
of  the  railroads  to  the  prairies  had  contributed  to 
the  value  of  land  in  the  Bloomington  area. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Fred  Gerhard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  408-409. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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The  cost  of  breaking  the  prairie  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  dollars  an  acre  was  often  undertaken  by 
men  who  kept  teams  of  oxen  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  could  then  set  a  price  by  the  job.  A  three- 
horse  team  could  break  two  acres  a  day  but  a  heavy 
ox-team  with  a  thirty-six  inch  plow  could  break  three 
acres  a  day.  Breaking  of  the  prairies  was  done  at 
different  times  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
as  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  twentieth  of  July, 
monthly  from  the  tenth  of  May  until  the  Twentieth  of 
June.14  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Funks  were  in  no  need  of  much  hired  labor  but  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  putting  into  produc- 
tion four  thousand  out  of  25,000  acres  by  1857.15  It 
is  readily  apparent  that  the  most  extensive  use  of  the 
land  acquired  by  the  Funks  was  for  stock  grazing. 

Monthly  wages  in  McLean  County  in  1857  with 
board  were  quoted  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars. 
The  higher  rates  were  paid  during  the  summer.  Daily 
wages  ranged  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a 
half.16  By  1865  LaFayette  Funk  was  paying  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  month  and  one  dollar  thirty  four  cents 
by  the  day.17 

Tax  receipts  indicate  the  amount  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  tax 
levied.  The  tax  in  1863  totalled  ten  cents  on  one 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  311. 

15.  IM.,  p.  307. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  316. 

17.  LaFayette  Funk  MSS. 
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hundred  dollars  of  valuation.  The  same  rate  was  ap- 
plied in  1857.  Valuation  of  various  sections  fluctu- 
ated throughout  these  years.  Therefore,  generaliza- 
tions regarding  the  valuation  of  the  Funk  lands 
would  be  difficult  to  present.  Some  of  the  land  was 
under  cultivation  but  as  has  been  shown  large  tracts 
were  retained  for  grazing  purposes,  The  value  of  this 
land  used  for  grazing  purposes  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  in  terms  of  improvement.18 

Taxes  were  also  levied  on  personal  property.  Funk 
paid  on  valuation  of  $24,391  in  1862  a  total  of  $455.79 
for  state,  county,  town,  district  road  and  War  Fund 
taxes.  The  War  Fund  tax  equalled  $158.54.19  Taxes 
for  1863  according  to  one  estimate  were  $801.36  and 

18.  Isaac  Funk  MSS.  Examples  include  the  following:  Sec- 
tion 1,  Township  22,  R.  1  E.,  of  644  acres  obtained  for  the  most 
part  in  1851  and  1853  was  valued  at  $3220.00  with  a  total  tax  of 
10  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars;  in  1857  valuation  was  $5160.00 
with  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars,  but  in  1859  valuation 
was  reduced  to  $4,780.00  with  a  total  tax  levied  of  $56.05.  An- 
other example  based  on  land  acquired  in  the  early  years  was  Sec- 
tion 7,  Township  22,  R.  1  E.  entered  chiefly  in  the  1830's,  where 
250  acres  in  1856  were  assessed  at  $2,140.00  with  a  tax  of  10  cents 
on  one  hundred  dollars,  while  in  1857,  130  acres  of  this  total  was 
assessed  at  $1300.00,  tax  10  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars,  but  in 
1859  this  amount  of  land  was  assessed  at  $1654.00  with  a  tax  of 
$18.91. 

Land  located  between  the  two  railroads  in  Section  15  com- 
posed of  640  acres  in  1856  was  valued  at  $4480,  with  a  tax  of  10 
cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  and  in  1857  was  valued  at  $5760.00 
with  the  same  tax  rate,  but  in  1859  at  $4749.00  with  a  total  tax 
of  $50.56. 

Section  13  in  Township  22,  R.  1  W.  composed  of  640  acres 
was  assessed  at  $3200  in  1856  with  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  one 
hundred  dollars  was  valued  in  1857  at  $5760.00  with  the  same  tax 
rate,  but  in  1859  at  $4070.00  with  a  total  tax  of  $48.84. 

19.  Ibid.  Early  tax  records  for  McLean  County  are  not  avail- 
able. 
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$709.76  in  1864.  A  Federal  income  tax  in  1865 
amounted  to  $318.40  on  an  income  of  $5,368.00.20 

The  land  obviously  had  gained  in  value  from  the 
original  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre.  The  land  in  sec- 
tion seven  T.  22  R.  1  E  with  the  probability  of  low 
valuation  had  been  chiefly  acquired  in  the  eighteen 
thirties.  Then  the  price  was  about  $8.50  per  acre. 
Sale  price  would  probably  be  higher  than  the  valua- 
tion. Since  prices  paid  for  the  land  in  the  Funk  hold- 
ings varied  greatly  at  the  time  of  purchase  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  by  1865  exactly  how  much 
each  acre  in  each  section  had  increased  in  value,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  Illinois  Central  land  for 
which  higher  prices  were  originally  paid.  It  is  also 
obvious,  however,  that  the  land  as  a  whole  had  ap- 
preciated considerably  in  value  and  measured  in 
financial  terms  by  1865  at  the  death  of  Isaac  Funk 
comprised  the  bulk  of  his  estimated  fortune  of  over 
one  million  dollars.  Funk  unlike  some  other  heavy 
purchasers  during  the  pre-Civil  War  period  did  not 
speculate  in  land.21 

During  these  years  of  the  extensive  land  acquisition 
Isaac  Funk  went  about  the  usual  every  day  activities 
of  being  a  farmer  and  a  citizen.  He  entered  in  the 
Pantagraph  of  February  and  March,  1856,  several 
notices  for  the  "Great  Sale  of  Timber  Lands."  He 
advertised  for  sale  four  hundred  acres  of  the  best 

20.  Daily  Pantagraph,  January  5,  1865.  A.  Gridley,  D.  Davis 
and  I.  Funk  paid  tax  on  the  highest  incomes  listed  for  McLean 
County.    Gridley  paid  $459.00,  and  Davis  paid  $390.70. 

21.  Kerrick,  op.  cit. 
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MANUSCRIPT  CENSUS 
1850  For  Illinois  —  Agriculture 
Schedule  4 

County  of  McLean 
Isaac  Funk 
No  Entries 
for  Improved  Acres 
or  Unimproved  Acres 

Asses  Working   Other 

Horses     and  Mules     Milch  Cows     Oxen     Cattle 

80  25  80  10        1,150 

Value  of  Indian 

Sheep    Swine    Live  Stock    Wheat  bu.    Corn  bu. 
100        200  3,000  40  4,000 

Value  of 
Wool  Orchard  Products 

Oats       lbs.  of     Irish  Potatoes         in  Dollars 
2,000        2,000  50  75 

Value  of 
Butter  lbs.  of    Hay  tons  of      Animals  Slaughtered 
600  60  200 


Schedule  for  taxes  on  personal  property  filed  by     Issac  Funk  in 

1850. 
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white  oak  timber  in  McLean  County  in  five,  ten,  and 
twenty  acre  tracts  and  three  hundred  acres  in  Old 
Town  Timber,  one  hundred  acres  in  Mackinaw  near 
Pleasant  Hill  at  Public  Auction.  Funk  advertised 
liberal  credit  on  all  purchases.22 

Leadership  and  participation  in  group  agricul- 
tural organizations  began  in  the  fifties.  Funk  took 
part  in  the  local  Agricultural  Fairs.  Along  with 
James  Vandolah,  Edwin  Poston,  John  Bozarth  and 
Judge  Rayburn,  Funk  acted  as  a  judge  of  stock  at 
the  local  Fair  in  1852.  The  McLean  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  organized  in  March,  1853.  The 
act  of  February  12  to  incorporate  read  in  part: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly  that  John  E. 
McClun,  Edward  H.  Didlake,  William  H.  Allin, 
Isaac  Funk,  Edwin  Poston  and  Samuel  Lander  and 
such  persons  as  are  or  may  hereafter,  become  mem- 
bers of  the  McLean  County  Agricultural  Society 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  be  and 
they  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  and 
politic. 

Funk  together  with  Vandolah,  Campbell  Wakefield 
and  E.  Poston  became  Vice  Presidents  of  the  So- 
ciety.23 

22.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  February  13,  1865.  The  Manuscript 
Census  of  the  United  States  for  1850,  Agriculture,  carries  no  en- 
tries for  Isaac  Funk  under  the  headings  of  "Improved"  or  "Unim- 
proved" acres.  There  is  no  entry  for  Isaac  Funk  in  The  Manuscript 
Census  of  the  United  States  for  1860,  Agriculture. 

23.  Baron  (pub),  op.  cit.  states  that  these  records  were 
burned:  other  records  begin  in  1866.  See  Intelligencer,  March  31, 
1852. 
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At  the  local  fair  in  1857  Funk  took  prizes  for  horse 
and  mule  colts  24  and  in  1858  first  and  second  places 
for  cattle  and  for  fatted  animals,  for  steers,  four  years 
and  over,  first  place,  and  one  year  and  over,  first 
place.25  His  total  earnings  at  the  fair  in  1860  during 
the  two  days  were  $54.00  for  first  and  second  prizes 
for  cattle  and  horses,  taking  seven  first  and  six  sec- 
ond places.26  He  was  one  of  four  judges  at  the  State 
Fair  on  the  awarding  committee  for  cows  and  heifers 
in  I860.27 

Isaac  Funk  was  one  of  the  extensive  land  owners 
of  the  pre-Civil  War  years.  His  holdings  in  Illinois 
during  this  period  ante-dated  the  acreages  of  some 
who  later  acquired  large  tracts.  This  concentration  of 
land  near  the  railroads  where  large  arteries  of  trans- 
portation were  once  lacking  enabled  his  original 
business  of  cattle  raising  and  crop  production  to 
flourish  beyond  contemplated  proportions.  The  tim- 
ber of  Funk's  Grove  and  the  water  of  Sugar  creek 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  enterprise.  Funk  did 
not  speculate  in  land  nor  did  he  cultivate  intensively 
thus  preserving  its  fertility.  The  land  appreciated 
greatly  in  value  providing  the  basis  for  one  of  the 
large  fortunes  in  the  Old  Northwest  during  the  pre- 
Civil  War  period  in  United  States  History. 

24.  Daily  Pantagraph,  September  19,  1857. 

25.  Ibid.,  September  4,  1858. 

26.  Ibid.,  September  29,  1860,  and  October  1,  1860. 

27.  Illinois  State  Journal,  September  29,  1860. 
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Chapter  VII 

Men  and  Events  1850-60 
Slavery,  Territories  and  Politics 

Leaders  from  the  Sangamon  country  spoke  effec- 
tively in  the  decade  1850-60.  Men  living  in  and  near 
Bloomington,  Illinois  were  aware  of  the  changing 
political  alignments  during  these  years.  Many  of 
them  forsook  their  old  parties  for  a  new  group. 
Among  the  men  who  helped  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
attain  recognition  by  1860  were  David  Davis,  Jesse 
Fell,  Leonard  Swett,  Isaac  Funk  and  Owen  Lovejoy. 
They  identified  themselves  with  the  growing  agricul- 
tural section,  holding  land,  speaking  for  a  new  agri- 
cultural generation.  As  the  Western  Whig  noted  here 
in  this  West  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  or  in  other 
words  the  tiller  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  prairies 
as  well  as  the  maker  of  the  useful  articles,  were  ad- 
vancing to  become  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  land. 
This  same  Bloomington  publication  continued,  "these 
same  farmers  (may)  become  agricultural  princes  if 
they  desire.  But  let  it  be  understood  the  west  is  no 
Eden  land.    Rest,  not  to  say  idleness,  has  no  place 
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here;  but  action,  action,  action  is  and  must  be  in- 
cessant/' * 

Inhabitants  of  the  Bloomington  area  soon  realized 
that  Indiana  with  almost  one  million  inhabitants  by 
1851  and  the  fast  growing  states  of  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  would  soon  be  "old  wests."  After 
the  Mexican  War  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  as  well  as  California  beckoned  to  those  who 
chose  to  build  anew.  Lands  once  crossed  by  early 
trail  breakers  were  soon  to  become  pawns  in  a  great 
struggle  for  political  power  to  control  new  wests. 
Two  agricultural  sections  vied  in  a  Civil  War  for 
recognition  of  their  systems.  Funk  did  not  regard 
his  acquisition  of  land  as  a  speculative  venture  nor 
did  he  seek  to  move  to  the  new  West  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

Gold  was  apprehensively  noted  by  the  editor  of 
the  Whig  as  ruling  the  age  although  men  scrupled 
not  to  avow  their  worship.  At  the  same  time  no  man 
was  expected  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  pursue  a  business 
which  would  not  pay.  Along  with  the  deity  of  the 
dimes,  said  the  editor,  came  the  deity  of  Science  and 
Invention  plus  a  possible  third  classification  under 
Art  and  Discovery.  When  the  third  group  was  com- 
bined with  Literature  and  Philosophy  then  "the 
burning  luster  of  the  gold  god  will  be  eclipsed  for- 
ever." For  the  present  he  was  willing  to  list  the 
following  as  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of 
Western  Men: 

1.    Western  Whig,  August  8,  1851. 
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Determined  energy,  untiring  perseverence,  will- 
ingness to  labor,  practical  business  talent,  devotion 
to  accumulating  money,  and  a  keen  attention  to 
purely  commercial  literature.2 

There  was  combined  with  this  materialism  a  certain 
idealism  inherent  in  the  thinking  of  these  people. 
The  expression  of  this  idealism  recurred  in  their 
attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  to  the  Old  Northwest  Ordinance 
as  often  expressed  in  the  sentiments  against  slavery. 
Freedom  and  Equality  were  their  heritages  from 
former  generations  and  these  twin  pillars  of  Democ- 
racy aroused  westerners  to  spirited  defense  in  the 
midst  of  their  search  for  material  security. 

Events  before  the  significant  year  of  1854  slowly 
began  to  cast  long  shadows  before  them.  Little  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  Compromise  of  1850  and 
its  attempts  to  settle  the  main  problem  of  the  period 
namely,  what  to  do  with  the  "power"  question  over 
slavery  in  the  territories.  The  implications  of  this 
legislation  were  buried  in  its  provisions.  The  presi- 
dental  election  of  1852  followed  so  closely  upon  the 
Compromise  that  few  realized  that  the  major  parties 
long  in  the  process  of  disintegration  were  not  what 
they  had  always  been.  Apparent  accord  had  been 
established.  Only  those  who  were  aware  of  the  reac- 
tions to  the  Fugitive  slave  law  in  the  Old  Northwest 
and  who  had  focused  their  attention  on  the  necessity 
for  organizing  territories  in  the  trans-Mississippi  west 

2.  Ibid. 
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to  enable  construction  of  railroads  beyond  the  well 
settled  sections  saw  in  the  Compromise  great  possi- 
bilities. 

When  Stephen  A.  Douglas'  Nebraska  bill  was  en- 
acted in  1854  the  real  status  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Old  Northwest  became  apparent.  There  was  a  verit- 
able explosion  of  disapproval.3  Anti-Nebraska  meet- 
ings sprang  up  throughout  the  section  drawing  most 
of  their  strength  from  rural  areas  not  from  the  largest 
cities.  The  Nebraska  Act  prophesied  danger  to  those 
who  noted  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  slav- 
ery in  the  territories  had  been  negatived  by  the 
Douglas  principle  of  "popular  sovereignty''  in  the 
territories.  All  of  the  old  fervor  of  the  early  Anti- 
slavery  Crusade  expressed  politically  in  third  party 
movements  of  the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  variety  dur- 
ing the  1840's  now  seemed  to  revive  and  "Conscience 
Whigs"  as  well  as  Democrats  who  did  not  agree  with 
their  southern  political  leaders  were  willing  to  asso- 
ciate in  the  new  expression  of  opposition  to  the  Ne- 
braska bill.  This  situation  produced  action  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois. 

A  group  of  citizens  in  the  Bloomington  area  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  when  the  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer  from  their  county,  John  McClun,  de- 
cided not  to  run  for  the  office.  This  group  of  citizens 
included  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Leonard  Swett,  James  Allin, 
Wm.  F.  Amy  and  Isaac  Funk  together  with  others 

3.  Helen  Cavanagh,  "Antislavery  Sentiment  and  Politics  in 
the  Old  Northwest,"  1844-60,  (unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation, 
University  of  Chicago,  1938). 
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who  accepted  the  responsibility  of  securing  another 
candidate.  Their  selectee  was  James  Miller.  Two 
leading  considerations  impelled  this  group  of  men 
to  action;  the  first  was  a  consideration  of  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  the  office  and  the  second  was 
the  consideration  of  the  political  antecedents  of  the 
candidate,  especially  "from  his  known  position  on  the 
great  question  that  now  so  strongly  agitates  the  pub- 
lic mind  .  .  .  the  repeal  of  the  time-honored  Compro- 
mise of  1820."  James  Miller  as  a  candidate  was 
expected  to  assert  his  position  regarding  this  sig- 
nificant problem  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  His 
sponsors  did  not  hesitate  to  rally  support  for  him  on 
this  basis.4 

The  first  state  convention  of  the  new  Republican 
party  was  held  in  1856  at  Bloomington.  Politically 
and  economically  this  city  of  the  Prairies  attained  im- 
portance because  of  its  location  in  the  central  part  of 
Illinois.  Inhabitants  weighed  the  problems  of  the 
nation  as  they  looked  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
Although  the  city  was  gradually  being  pulled  into 
the  economic  orbit  by  rail  and  water  facilities  to 
Chicago,  it  nevertheless  maintained  an  independent 
position  as  a  center  of  extensive  agricultural  interests. 
Railroads  brought  immigrants  to  the  area  as 
workers  and  as  settlers.  Corn  and  cattle  contributed 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  those  who  owned  and 
tilled  the  land.  Here  there  were  evidences  of  con- 
siderable anti-slavery  sentiment  although  Blooming- 
ton  stood  at  a  veritable  crossroads  of  migrations  from 

4.    Illinois  Journal,   October   14,    1854.     Others   who   signed 
were  Wm.  C.  Hobbs,  S.  B.  Brown,  E.  Tomas,  John  Mazonn. 
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the  Northeast,  the  middle  states  and  the  southern 
states.  The  city  became  a  composite  of  many  influ- 
ences and  reactions.  Owen  Love  joy,  brother  of  the 
martyr,  long  an  exponent  of  anti-slavery  ideas  often 
visited  at  nearby  Pleasant  Hill.  All  forces  seemed 
to  merge  in  Bloomington  and  leadership  could  find 
ready  audience.  Interests  and  ideas  here  were  indeed 
varied.  Little  wonder  that  Bloomington  became  the 
choice  for  a  convention  city  by  those  who  sought  to 
bring  divergent  groups  into  the  new  Republican 
party. 

Emphasis  on  the  importance  and  dignity  of  per- 
sons as  well  as  the  recognition  of  certain  economic 
demands  of  the  Old  Northwest  had  motivated  many 
to  forsake  former  political  ties.  Similar  action  took 
place  in  the  Northeast.  Preliminary  action  in  Illinois 
was  initiated  at  Springfield  in  1854  and  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Anti-Nebraska  editors  at  Decatur  in  Feb- 
ruary 1856  which  issued  the  call  for  this  state  con- 
vention at  Bloomington  to  convene  the  following 
May.5  The  Decatur  convention  of  editors  resolved 
that  the  settlement  of  the  true  relationship  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments  to  Slavery  plus  the 
restriction  of  slavery  to  its  present  limits  were  the 
paramount  questions  for  consideration  in  this  critical 
period.6 

5.  Paul  Selby,  "The  Editorial  Convention,  February  22, 
1856,"  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  III, 
(Bloomington,  Illinois:  Pantagraph  Printing  and  Stationery  Com- 
pany, 1900),  30-43;  also  "Republican  State  Convention,"  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  Oct.  4-5,  1854. 

6.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  February  27,  1856. 
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The  weekly  Pantagraph  noticed  that  the  Decatur 
editors'  convention  would  meet  on  the  twenty-second 
of  February,  1856,  by  saying  that  advocates  of  free- 
dom should  be  open  and  zealous,  "the  great  question 
before  the  American  people  now  is,  shall  slavery  or 
freedom  be  national  and  control  the  policy  of  this 
government."  The  article  continued  to  charge  that 
the  anti-Nebraska  papers  of  Illinois  had  long  enough 
battered  the  flimsy  defenses  of  their  opponents. 
Bloomingtonians  read  as  follows: 

It  is  time  that  they  should  lead  off  with  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  and  signify  ere  long  a  choice  of 
men  —  for  the  true  motto  should  be,  principles, 
therefore  men!  7 

At  the  state  convention  held  in  Bloomington  on 
May  29,  1856,  resolutions  expressed  opposition  to 
the  present  administration  together  with  a  hope  for 
the  return  to  the  principles  and  the  practices  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  as  well  as  those  of  their 
great  and  good  compatriots  of  the  Revolution.  A 
positive  statement  supported  the  power  of  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  slavery  in  the  territories : 

Whilst  we  will  maintain  all  constitutional  rights  of 
the  South,  we  also  hold  that  justice,  humanity,  the 
principles  of  freedom,  as  expressed  in  our  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  our  national  constitution 
and  the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  our  government  re- 
quire that  power  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  territories  heretofore  free. 

7.   Ibid. 
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Another  resolution  described  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  as  unwise,  unjust,  and  injurious. 
These  resolutions  included  the  essence  of  an  empha- 
sis found  in  resolutions  passed  by  similar  conven- 
tions throughout  the  Old  Northwest  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Republican  party.  No  ex- 
pression was  given  in  Bloomington  to  resolutions  re- 
garding the  underlying  economic  factors  which  also 
motivated  some  to  leave  their  old  party  affiliations.8 
The  famous  "Lost  Speech"  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
delivered  at  this  convention.9 

A  meeting  was  soon  held  by  Anti-Nebraska  citi- 
zens of  McLean  County  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
District  convention  to  convene  at  Ottawa.  Delegates 
included  Isaac  Funk,  Asahel  Gridley,  Harrison  Noble, 
Thomas  Fell,  David  Cheney,  and  Robert  Thompson.10 
At  the  convention  held  in  Ottawa,  Owen  Lovejoy  of 
Princeton,  long  an  antislavery  spokesman,  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  third  district.  The  Pantagraph  commented  on  the 
selection  as  unexpected,  "and  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that  much  dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  District."  n  A  group  of  nineteen  includ- 
ing the  six  delegates  from  McLean  County  mentioned 
above,  three  from  Vermilion,  six  from  DeWitt  and 

8.  Ibid.,  June  4,  1856. 

9.  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  III,  180. 

10.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  July  18,  1856. 

11.  Ibid.,  July  9,  1856.  At  this  time  the  Congressional  Dis- 
trict included  Bureau,  Putnam,  LaSalle,  Kendall,  Grundy,  Will, 
Kaskaskia,  Livingston,  McLean,  Iroquois,  DeWitt,  Champaign,  and 
Vermilion  counties. 
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two  from  Champaign  counties  entered  a  letter  in  the 
Pantagraph  on  July  4,  1856  addressed  to  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  Party  of  the  Third  Congressional  District. 
They  believed  that  the  convention  held  at  Ottawa 
had  misrepresented  the  sentiment  of  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  party  of  the  District.  They  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  nominee  chosen  "cannot  harmonize 
the  party"  and  added  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
party  both  in  the  Congressional  District  and  through- 
out the  State  imperatively  demanded  that  the  party 
should  at  an  early  date  meet  again  in  Convention. 
Such  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Blooming- 
ton  on  the  sixteenth  of  July  1856. 12 

Three  accounts  of  the  ensuing  difficulties  were 
reported  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Pantagraph  for 
July  23,  1856.  One  article  reported  the  results  of  the 
Anti-Nebraska  Bolting  Group  on  the  first  page;  the 
second  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  editorial  nearly 
two  full  columns  in  length  with  the  endorsement  by 
the  paper  of  the  candidacy  of  Owen  Lovejoy.  The 
third  account  was  of  a  meeting  where  candidates 
of  the  two  groups  appeared.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  example  of  the  amalgamating  process 
carried  on  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Republican 
party  where  some  members  sought  to  select  some 
other  than  a  person  who  had  consistently  expressed 
the  antislavery  sentiment  for  many  years  in  his  state 
and  section.  Would  that  person  be  able  to  carry  the 
vote-getting  power  of  the  new  amalgamation?  The 
results  of  the  process  are  indeed  interesting. 

12.    Weekly  Pantagraph,  July  9,  1856. 
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The  official  report  of  the  bolting  group,  with  Isaac 
Funk  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting  disclosed  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  nomination  at  Ottawa  of  Owen  Love- 
joy.  General  Gridley,  George  Dent,  and  Dr.  John 
Warren  acted  as  secretaries.  Mr.  Gridley  explained 
the  object  of  the  convention  in  an  address  and  closed 
with  the  nomination  of  Judge  T.  L.  Dickey  of  La  Salle 
who  came  forward  to  accept  the  nomination.13  The 
bolters  now  had  a  candidate.  The  editorial  headed 
by  the  name  of  Owen  Lovejoy,  however,  reviewed 
the  action  of  the  Ottawa  convention,  noted  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Dickey  and  then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  ideas  of  Owen  Lovejoy.  The  editorial  explained 
that  those  who  opposed  Lovejoy  felt  that  as  an 
Abolitionist  he  could  not  unite  the  many  factions 
of  this  new  party.  The  previous  party  affiliations  of 
Lovejoy  in  both  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  parties  were 
traced.  According  to  the  writer,  these  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  concluding  that  in  line  with  both,  Love- 
joy "is  only  an  advocate  of  freedom  in  the  territories 
and  not  freedom  in  the  states."  14  Lovejoy  himself 
had  reportedly  spoken  at  a  mass  meeting  the  same 
night  of  the  bolters  convention,  where  he  restated 
his  belief  in  the  Power  of  Congress  over  the  terri- 
tories and  then  explained  his  views  on  the  slavery 
question  "repeating  the  declarations  of  his  speech 
of  the  previous  evening  as  to  the  Power  of  Congress 
over  Slavery  in  the  States,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Garrisonian  School  of  Abolitionists 

13.  Ibid.,  July  23,  1856. 

14.  Ibid. 
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in  former  years."  15  Judge  Dickey  was  then  quoted 
as  saying  that  if  Mr.  Lovejoy  did  not  hold  and  had 
not  held  the  doctrines  generally  imputed  to  him  and 
could  satisfy  him  of  that  fact  he  would  not  stand  in 
his  way.  David  Davis  believed  that  Gridley's  advice 
was  in  error.  Davis  accounted  for  this  upsurge  of 
feeling  because  of  "the  situation  in  Kansas,  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  administration,  with  the  attack 
on  Sumner  making  abolitionists  of  those  who  never 
dreamed  they  were  drifting  into  it  .  .  .  many  men 
again  express  great  regret  that  he  is  nominated,  but 
think  he  will  vote  right,  on  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery."  16 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  July  18,  1856  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  with  J.  W.  Fell  acting  as  President  all 
were  invited  to  express  themselves.  Asahel  Gridley 
continued  to  object  to  the  choice  of  Owen  Lovejoy. 

One  account  states  that  "according  to  some,  Isaac 
Funk  was  converted  to  abolitionism  by  a  speech 
given  by  Owen  Lovejoy."  17  In  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive proof  of  such  conversion  it  seems  equally  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  he  was  among  those  politic- 
ally adept  individuals  in  the  community  who  saw  to 
it  that  the  known  association  of  Lovejoy  with  aboli- 
tionist principles  would  be  channeled  into  the  more 
popular  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  anti-extension  of 
slavery.   Certainly  no  practical  politician  would  seek 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  David  Davis  MSS,  to  Lyle  Dickey,  July  18,  1856;  also 
Davis  to  W.  H.  Wallace,  July  18,  1856. 

17.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  op.  cit, 
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office  in  a  large  congressional  district  without  a  con- 
sideration of  its  geographical  components.  Clearly 
Owen  Lovejoy  became  "acceptable." 

Isaac  Funk's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of 
delegates  in  1858  to  the  State  or  to  the  Congressional 
conventions.  His  friend  David  Davis  entertained  a 
few  ideas  of  becoming  available  for  the  nomination 
to  Congress  although  he  stated  that  he  was  not  anxi- 
ous for  the  position.18  At  the  congressional  conven- 
tion at  Joliet  in  1858,  however,  Owen  Lovejoy  was 
again  nominated  and  continued  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict until  it  was  divided. 

As  Bloomington  was  drawn  to  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  interest  in  the  problems  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories and  the  ultimate  north-south  divisions  became 
more  noticeable.  The  activities  of  Wm.  F.  M.  Amy 
are  an  example.  He  was  at  once  secretary  for  the 
Kansas  Emigrant  Aid  Society  then  active  in  storing 
supplies  in  a  barn  in  North  Bloomington  to  send  to 
Kansas,  arranging  to  sell  lots  June  15,  1854  at  the 
same  place  called  "Junction"  as  the  general  public 
knew  it.  According  to  one  account  two  hundred  lots 
were  laid  out  by  Amy  and  company,  the  advertise- 
ment describing  the  place  as  a  railroad  center  where 
"a  new  line  had  just  been  projected  to  Kankakee  and 
that  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash  railroad  was  to  cross 
the  other  railroads  just  south  of  the  junction."  There 
was  at  this  time  no  hint  of  a  University  site.19  Amy 

18.  David  Davis  MSS,  Davis  to  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  May  15, 
1858. 

19.  John   H.    Burham,    "Educational   Convention   of    1853," 
McLean  County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  II,   119. 
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also  became  agent  in  the  community  for  the  compara- 
tively new  publication,  the  Prairie  Farmer.20  By  1857 
Amy  was  busily  engaged  in  shipping  to  Kansas  cloth- 
ing, seeds,  and  agricultural  implements  collected  or 
stored  by  him  during  the  winter.  About  one  hundred 
and  forty  boxes  of  clothing  valued  at  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  formed  part  of  the  materials  to  be  for- 
warded. There  was  also  an  assortment  of  ploughs, 
harrows  and  cultivators  for  the  farmers.  A  quantity 
of  seed,  spring  wheat,  corn,  rye  and  other  grains  to- 
gether with  a  good  stock  of  garden  seed  made  up 
the  consignment.21  Railroads  and  Anti-Slavery  senti- 
ment became  increasingly  important  to  the  people 
of  central  Illinois. 

Two  major  events  helped  to  increase  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  Republican  party  and  its  presidential 
candidate  John  C.  Fremont.  The  civil  war  in  "bleed- 
ing" Kansas  and  varied  accounts  of  the  caning  of 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate  aroused  latent  an- 
tagonism toward  the  South  and  slaveholders.22  Un- 
consciously now  those  who  opposed  slavery  in  the 
territories  began  to  identify  their  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  with  opposition  to  slaveholders 

20.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  January  16,  1856.  North  Blooming- 
ton  later  became  Normal,  Illinois. 

21.  Ibid.,  March  4,  1857. 

22.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  June  4,  1856  states  "Mr.  Sumner 
passed  a  comfortable  night,  but  is  in  very  bad  condition.  It  turns 
out  that  the  scalp  was  torn  from  the  skull  for  an  inch  or  two  in 
width  beyond  the  cuts  which  was  not  observed  when  they  were 
first  served  up.  The  surface  of  the  inflammation  and  supperation 
is  thus  very  extensive,  and  exhibits  a  malignant  and  serious  would. 
Two  physicians  are  in  attendance.  This  morning  the  greatest  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  the  patient  quiet."  The  reports  were  varied 
throughout  the  country. 
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and  to  the  South.  Already  their  antagonism  to 
Stephen  Douglas  and  the  Democratic  party  had  re- 
ceived considerable  impetus.  The  decision  in  1857 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  was  equally  significant  in  suggesting  that 
the  Court  as  well  as  President  Buchanan  were  in 
league  with  the  Southerners.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
in  his  obiter  dictum  in  this  case  declared  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional  and 
thereby  that  Congress  did  not  have  the  "Power"  to 
legislate  for  the  territories.  John  Calhoun  seemed 
to  have  been  vindicated.  The  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858  served 
to  impress  Republicans  in  Illinois  with  the  import- 
ance of  deciding  between  the  idea  of  Douglas'  popu- 
lar sovereignty  and  the  moral  question  regarding 
slavery  as  emphasized  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Na- 
tional Congress,  as  in  its  previous  legislation  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  and  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
according  to  those  who  opposed  Douglas,  should  de- 
termine the  status  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Doug- 
las faced  his  dilemma  and  chose  the  western  doctrine 
of  Popular  sovereignty  soon  enough  to  become  Sena- 
tor again  in  1858  but  too  emphatically  to  become 
President  in  1860.  As  a  result  of  John  Brown's  raid 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  North  received  a  martyr  more 
powerful  dead  than  alive  and  the  South  saw  what  it 
had  always  feared,  the  threat  of  an  uprising  in  a  state. 
From  now  on  the  Republicans  could  emphasize  their 
antipathy  to  slavery  and  the  statements  in  their  plat- 
form regarding  extension  of  slavery.   No  amount  of 
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talk  could  influence  some  Southerners  to  believe  that 
one  who  espoused  any  anti-slavery  idea  did  not  carry 
the  same  threat  reiterated  by  the  abolitionists  to  the 
institution  in  the  southern  states.  These  events 
aroused  considerable  comment  in  the  local  news- 
paper.23 

McLean  County  by  1858  was  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant agricultural  section.  The  farming  country 
was  described  as  having  beautiful  rolling  prairies 
with  black  rich  soil  from  eighteen  inches  to  four 
feet  in  depth.  The  Pantagraph  declared  "it  is  as  easily 
broken  up  in  the  first  place  as  other  prairie  soils  and 
the  subsequent  cultivation  is  light  work."  Accord- 
ing to  this  publication  the  first  breaking  of  the  prairie 
was  usually  accomplished  with  a  big  prairie  plow 
turning  a  furrow  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches, 
drawn  by  three  to  five  yoke  of  oxen.  If  this  was  per- 
formed by  a  single  pair  of  horses  the  furrow  was 
narrower.  At  the  first  breaking  a  heavy  pair  of  horses 
could  turn  a  furrow  of  twelve  inches  in  width.  Grain 
was  the  chief  staple  of  the  county.  All  kinds  of 
grains  flourished  here.  The  winter  varieties  of  wheat 
grew  south  of  Vandalia;  north  and  more  especially 
north  of  Decatur  the  spring  varieties  came  into  favor. 
Corn,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley  were  also 
raised,  "corn  especially  being  measured  by  the  square 
mile  in  any  extensive  landscape."  Thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  was  a  common  yield  while  forty 
bushels  would  not  be  extraordinary  with  some  con- 

23.    Weekly  Pantagraph,  October  26,  1859. 
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siderably  larger  crops  reported.  Barley  during  the 
previous  season  yielded  fifty-three  to  sixty  bushels 
per  acre.24 

The  price  of  grain  "hereabouts"  was  mainly  ruled 
by  the  Chicago  market  although  some  of  the  winter 
grain  was  shipped  to  St.  Louis  from  as  far  north  as 
Bloomington.  The  Pantagraph  carried  the  market 
reports  from  these  cities.  Railroads  shipped  grain  to 
Chicago  from  Bloomington  at  twenty  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  to  St.  Louis  at  thirty  cents.  Wheat  and 
rye  were  counted  at  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
shelled  corn  at  fifty-six,  barley  and  buckwheat  at 
forty-eight  and  oats  at  thirty-two.  Freight  alone 
made  a  difference  of  about  twelve  cents  per  bushel 
on  wheat  and  eleven  cents  on  corn  between  Chicago 
and  Bloomington.  These  grains  generally  ranged 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel  lower  in  the 
Bloomington  market  than  in  the  Chicago  market. 
In  the  latter  part  of  June  1857  wheat  in  Bloomington 
was  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.10  with  winter  wheat  rang- 
ing higher;  corn  at  45  to  50  cents;  oats  55  to  60  cents; 
rye  70  to  80  cents.  As  of  May  11,  1858  spring  wheat 
was  worth  about  45  cents  and  good  corn  about  30 
cents.  Oats  generally  stood  about  as  high  in  price  in 
Bloomington  because  of  the  local  demand  for  what 
was  raised.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  de- 
pression of  1857  had  had  its  effect. 

Bloomington  developed  as  a  great  grain  depot  ac- 
cording to  the  Pantagraph  with  about  a  dozen  ware- 

24.    Daily  Pantagraph,  May  11,  1858. 
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houses  and  mills  engaged  in  buying.  A  compilation 
from  the  books  of  the  two  railroads  in  the  January 
1858  issue  showed  a  shipment  of  nearly  half  a  million 
bushels  of  wheat  (481,373)  for  the  year  1857  from 
Bloomington.  From  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
some  grain  was  shipped  to  Chicago  over  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Illinois  Central.25  The  population  of 
Bloomington  jumped  from  2,200  in  1850  to  5,500  in 
1856.26 

Although  the  Pantagraph  was  attempting  to  sug- 
gest reasons  for  moving  to  Illinois,  it  was  forced  to 
say  that  the  government  land  was  about  all  claimed. 
The  Illinois  Central  had  quantities  of  land  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  but  it  was  largely  taken  up  in 
McLean  county.  The  article  stressed  the  credit  terms 
offered,  "As  is  generally  known  in  Illinois  but  per- 
haps not  elsewhere,  the  Central  Railroad's  terms  on 
land  sales  require  no  other  payment  down  than  the 
interest  for  two  years  at  three  per  cent  on  the  pur- 
chase money,  the  principal  becoming  due  in  five 
installments  at  the  end  of  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  and  sixth  years  respectively  with  three 
per  cent  interest  each  year  in  advance  on  the  unpaid 
balance."  Many  settlers  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 


25.    Ibid. 

26.    Fred  Gerhard,  op.  cit.,  p.  417. 
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portunity  to  make  the  land  pay  for  itself.  The  first 
crop  often  paid  for  the  land  and  the  labor  and  money 
expended  upon  its  improvement.27 

Examples  of  low  land  values  followed  "not  as 
representing  either  the  intrinsic  value  or  the  market 
value  in  ordinary  times."  Three  hundred  acres  near 
Smith's  Grove  some  seven  miles  from  Bloomington 
sold  at  an  Administrators  sale  for  $7.50  per  acre, 
about  half  its  value.  Another  one  hundred  sixty  acres 
in  the  same  neighborhood  at  $12.00  per  acre;  two 
hundred  forty  acres,  partly  broken  but  not  fenced 
4%  miles  from  Bloomington  sold  at  a  price  of  $18.00 
described  as  low;  eighty  acres  fenced  in  the  north 
eastern  section  of  the  County  near  the  P.  &  O.  Rail- 
road sold  at  $8.00  per  acre;  one  hundred  eighty  acres 
mostly  broken  five  miles  from  Lexington  for  $12.00 
per  acre;  two  wild  tracts  nine  and  ten  miles  east  of 
Lexington  for  $5.00  per  acre  and  numerous  tracts  of 
nominal  swamp  but  tillable  some  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Bloomington  were  sold  at  $4.00  or  $5.00;  four 
hundred  acres  with  a  house,  forty  acres  broken  lo- 
cated eight  miles  from  Lexington  were  held  at  $10.00 
per  acre.  The  Panic  of  1857  had  its  effect  on  land 
values.28 

The  economic  difficulties  confronting  the  com- 
munity by  1857  were  often  deeply  rooted  in  the 
lack  of  banking  facilities.  Bloomington  was  fairly 
fortunate  but  sometimes  reflected  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  system  within  the  entire  state.   Bank- 

27.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  May  11,  1858. 

28.  Ibid. 
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ing  problems  confronted  successive  generations  of 
leaders  in  business  in  Illinois.  As  early  as  1816  the 
Bank  of  Illinois  was  established  at  Shawneetown. 
Other  banks  were  established  at  Edwardsville  ( 1818) 
at  Kaskaskia  (1818)  while  one  was  chartered  for 
Cairo  but  not  organized.  Banking  was  a  state  mon- 
opoly up  to  1831.  A  new  state  bank  was  provided  in 
1835.  Since  the  charters  of  the  Banks  of  Cairo  and 
Illinois  were  not  void  they  were  put  into  business 
with  the  charter  of  the  latter  extended  to  1857.  The 
state  bank  continued  until  1842  when  the  Bank  of 
Illinois  also  suspended  operations.29  For  many  years 
unincorporated  firms  carried  on  profitable  banking 
business.30 

The  question  of  requiring  banks  to  exchange  their 
notes  for  specie  had  arisen  in  1840  leading  to  legis- 
lative problems  regarding  the  banks  which  effec- 
tively divided  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  on  the 
subject.  Isaac  Funk  received  an  intensive  introduc- 
tion to  the  difficult  situation  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  1841-43.  Moreover 
he  had  provided  a  local  market  for  buying  live-stock 
in  his  own  community  for  many  years.  His  problem 
had  been  to  acquire  sufficient  specie  or  bank  notes 
of  good  standing  in  order  to  carry  on  his  extensive 
transactions.  Little  wonder  that  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  carry  great  sums  of  money  with  him. 

29.  George  William  Dowie,  The  Development  of  Banking  in 
Illinois,  1817-63,  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sci- 
ences, (Urbana:    University  of  Illinois,  1913),  pp.  22-121. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  130.  The  constitution  of  1847  permitted  the 
chartering  of  banks. 
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Forty  merchants  in  Chicago  were  reported  to  have 
become  bankrupt  in  1842  because  of  unstable  mone- 
tary conditions.31  Differences  of  opinion  resulted 
some  years  later  between  these  operating  banking 
systems  in  Chicago  and  those  who  were  in  that  busi- 
ness in  the  rural  areas.32  Sixteen  states  eventually 
adopted  the  free  banking  system  that  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  New  York  state. 

Illinois  passed  a  similar  law  in  1851  and  its  neigh- 
bors Indiana  and  Wisconsin  followed  with  similar 
legislation  in  1852  and  1853  respectively.  The  object 
usually  was  to  secure  circulating  notes  in  the  largest 
amount  and  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  law  in 
Illinois  provided  for  any  number  of  persons  to  organ- 
ize a  bank  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 
The  capital  might  consist  of  bonds  of  states  or  of  the 
United  States.  These  were  deposited  with  the  audi- 
tor of  the  state  as  security  for  the  paper  money.  The 
auditor  issued  to  the  banks  notes  up  to  80%  of 
the  market  value  of  these  securities.  These  banks 
could  pay  out  the  notes  of  any  specie-paying  banks 
in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States.  This  provision 
could  have  been  challenged  on  constitutional  grounds 
but  the  people  did  not  raise  the  question.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  banks  were  established  under  this 
law.  The  general  purpose  was  to  convert  state  bonds 
into  circulating  paper  money  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  then  if  possible  to  prevent  the  calling 

31.  Prairie  Farmer,  January,  1941,  p.  93. 

32.  Ibid. 
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Top  —  Clark  Street,  between  Lake  and  Randolph,  Chicago,  1857. 

Middle  —  The  first  grain  elevator  in  Chicago,  1838. 

Bottom  —  Chicago  office  of  Frink  &  Walker's  Stage  Lines,  1850. 


of  the  notes  for  specie.  Most  of  these  banks  were 
established  for  the  above  purpose  although  a  bank- 
ing business  was  sometimes  attempted  in  larger 
towns.  Sometimes  when  notes  were  presented  at 
the  bank's  counter  for  redemption  there  was  no 
counter.33 

With  the  closing  of  the  banks  in  New  England 
and  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1857 
comparable  action  was  not  unexpected  in  Illinois. 
As  can  be  seen  country  banks  at  this  time  held  only 
the  bonds  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  the  state  as 
security  for  the  circulating  notes.  The  bonds  in  some 
cases  had  been  borrowed  and  the  notes  handed  over 
to  the  lenders.  For  the  most  part  people  were  tol- 
erant of  the  situation  but  by  1861  there  were  only 
112  so-called  solvent  banks  in  the  state.  Bonds  of 
southern  states  depreciated  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  and  since  many  of  the  banks  of  Illinois 
offered  as  security  bonds  from  southern  states  the 
paper  money  depreciated  accordingly.34  As  a  result 
of  this  situation  paper  money  passed  at  various  rates 
of  discount,  "quotations  varying  from  day  to  day, 
from  place  to  place  and  even  from  street  to  street." 
Lists  of  banks  with  the  rates  at  which  their  notes 
would  be  received  in  trade  were  posted  in  all  shops, 
railroad  offices  and  offices  of  brokers  as  well  as  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  There  was  a  merchants'  list 
and  a  railroad  list  which  were  subject  to  change  with- 

33.  Horace    White,    Money    and    Banking    (third    edition), 
(New  York:    Ginn  and  Company,  1903),  p.  318. 

34.  Daily  Pantograph,  July  3,  1861. 
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out  notice.  The  system  collapsed  in  August  of  1861 
and  at  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  only  seven 
free  banks  remaining  with  a  total  circulation  of 
$147,000." 35 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  then  enacted 
a  law  requiring  that  a  bank's  bonds  should  not  be 
considered  evidence  of  capital  and  that  circulation 
should  not  exceed  three  times  the  capital.  The 
McLean  County  bank  was  organized  in  1853 
under  the  old  system  by  Asahel  Gridley,  Theron 
Pardee  and  two  Chicago  capitalists,  J.  Y.  Scammon 
and  J.  H.  Burch.  The  issue  of  this  bank  was  secured 
by  bonds  of  the  state  of  Illinois.36 

The  Daily  Pantagraph  reflected  the  concern  of 
the  Bloomington  area  when  it  commented  editorially 
upon  the  advisability  of  calling  home  a  bank's  circu- 
lation "paying  it  out  on  checks  and  redeeming  it  in 
coin  or  exchange  when  presented  in  reasonable 
amounts."  3T  Through  the  summer  months  of  1861 
the  lists  of  Banks  were  watched  closely.  The  Bank 
Commissioners  called  upon  banks  to  put  up  ad- 
ditional security  for  their  notes.  Seventeen  banks  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  however  remained  not  under  call 
including  McLean  County  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
Bloomington.38  During  the  month  of  May  1861  both 
of  these  banks  appeared  on  List  2  of  the  Merchants 

35.  Horace  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

36.  E.  M.  Prince,  An  Incident  in  Bloomington  Banking,  MS. 
copy  McLean  County  Historical  Society. 

37.  Daily  Pantagraph,  June  1,  1861. 

38.  Ibid.,  June  22,  1861. 
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Association  which  depended  upon  the  "Railroad  List" 
of  values,  with  their  note  then  listed  at  90  cents.39 

Against  this  background  of  stirring  state  and  na- 
tional events  people  in  their  communities  went  about 
the  every  day  procedure  of  earning  their  living  and 
hoping  for  the  best  out  of  the  Panic  year  of  1857. 
Along  with  politics  and  economics  in  1858  came  the 
decision  in  Bloomington  to  organize  an  Old  Settlers 
Society.  Action  was  taken  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber 1856  when  similar  activity  was  under  way  in 
many  localities.40  The  call  was  signed  by  seventeen 
men  among  them  A.  Gridley,  Isaac  Funk,  David 
Davis,  and  Jesse  Funk.41 

A  meeting  was  held  in  January  of  1859  to  draw  up 
a  constitution.  On  motion  of  General  Gridley,  Cap- 
tain John  H.  S.  Rhodes,  the  oldest  settler  in  attend- 
ance was  made  President.  David  Davis  and  Wm.  H. 
Temple  offered  a  motion  making  Isaac  Funk  and 
Wm.  H.  Hodge  Vice-Presidents.  Jesse  M.  Fell  was 
elected  secretary.  Persons  who  resided  within 
McLean  county  for  twenty-one  years  were  eligible 
to  membership.  Twenty  persons  arose  who  were  in 
the  county  before  the  deep  snow  of  183 1.42 

During  the  spring  of  the  presidential  election  year 

39.  Ibid.,  May  27,  1861. 

40.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  December  8,  1856. 

41.  Daily  Pantagraph,  December  3,  1858.  Others  were  James 
Allin,  Wm.  Orendorff,  Jonathan  Cheney,  W.  C.  Hobbs,  Thos. 
Orendorff,  Allen  Withers,  W.  H.  Temple,  Lawson  Downs,  Wm. 
H.  Hodge,  Wm.  Dimmett,  W.  Thomas,  Wm.  Walker  and  John 
H.  Rhodes. 

42.  Weekly  Pantagraph,  January  5,  1859. 
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of  1860  Republican  delegates  from  McLean  County 
were  elected  to  attend  the  state  convention  at  De- 
catur. Isaac  Funk  was  one  of  the  twelve  selected.43 
The  resolutions  of  this  local  meeting  supported  the 
candidacy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency 
and  Leonard  Swett  of  Bloomington  for  the  Gover- 
norship.44 Later  Funk  became  one  of  the  delegates 
to  attend  a  convention  of  the  third  Congressional 
District  to  be  held  in  Bloomington  June  27th.45  He 
did  not  spare  his  energies  in  supporting  the  party  at 
a  political  rally  during  the  summer  of  1860  by  con- 
tributing one  of  the  chief  attractions,  a  float  carry- 
ing thirty-eight  young  ladies.  This  was  a  remarkable 
entry  because  the  float  was  drawn  by  thirty-eight 
yoke  of  oxen  difficult  to  maneuver  around  the  street 
corners  of  Bloomington.46 

A  brother  of  the  son-in-law  of  Isaac  Funk  described 
him  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  had  visited  in  the  Funk  home.  This  author 
stated  that  Funk  attended  the  Chicago  convention 
in  1860  when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  trusted  lieuten- 
ants of  David  Davis  along  with  Jesse  K.  DuBois  and 
Jesse  Fell.47 

Leadership  was  not  suddenly  thrust  upon  Isaac 

43.  Ibid.,  April  3,  1860.  Others  were  K.  H.  Fell,  W.  H. 
Lamon,  H.  Hogg,  Mathew  Robb,  George  Cheyney,  N.  S.  Sunder- 
land, George  W.  Stipp,  Dr.  Cheney,  J.  H.  Wickizer,  Wm.  Smith 
and  Charles  Synder.   See  also  Illinois  State  Journal,  May  12,  1860. 

44.  Daily  Pantograph,  April  4,  1860. 

45.  Ibid.,  June  25,  1860. 

46.  Ibid.  Letter  by  A.  V.  Pierson,  Lexington,  Illinois,  July 
18,  1915.   An  account  by  Kerrick  is  different. 

47.  T.  Kerrick,  op.  cit. 
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Funk.  His  counsel  was  sought  and  his  influence  was 
recognized  because  of  his  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  his  community.  His  closest  asso- 
ciates were  men  who  had  been  his  friends  for  many 
years.  Some  of  them  obtained  more  widespread  na- 
tional recognition  in  the  political  and  legal  life  of 
the  country.  Few  if  any,  however,  contributed  more 
than  Isaac  Funk  to  both  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  the  significant  agricultural  section 
surrounding  Bloomington  and  Funk's  Grove  in 
McLean  County,  Illinois.  He  participated  in  local 
and  state  legislative  bodies  and  during  the  Civil  War 
he  was  heard  and  applauded  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union. 
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Chapter  VIII 


Agriculturist  as 

Supervisor  and  State  Senator 


The  name  of  Isaac  Funk  appeared  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Supervisors  Court  of  McLean  County  for  the  first 
time,  September  13,  1858. x  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Routine  matters  such  as  re- 
ports of  Town  accounts  for  Funk's  Grove  2  and  elec- 
tion returns  for  the  Commissioner  of  Highways 3 
were  presented  by  him  during  the  early  days  of  the 
session. 

The  question  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding Supervisors  Court  to  the  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity out  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Swamp  Lands  was 
again  discussed  with  respect  to  a  recent  act  of  the 
state  legislature  providing  that  the  Court  issue  bonds 
for  the  appropriation.  The  county  court  at  this  ses- 
sion described  this  act  as  uncalled  for  and  inexpedi- 
ent and  voted  against  the  issuance  of  the  bonds.4 

1.  Records  of  McLean  County  Court  of  Supervisors,  1859, 
p.  32. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  33  and  83. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  72,  March  15,  1859. 
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The  Pantagraph  announced  in  January  of  1858 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Land  Office  had  confirmed  to  McLean  County 
her  selection  of  Swamp  Lands.  After  this  first  an- 
nouncement, the  Secretary  had  reopened  the  ques- 
tion, but  by  January  19th  had  made  his  final  decision 
affirming  the  previous  one.  James  Miller  then  treas- 
urer of  the  state  of  Illinois  was  in  Washington  at  the 
time.  The  lands,  said  the  Pantagraph,  were  fairly 
and  carefully  appraised  by  a  board  consisting  of 
Peter  Folsom,  ex-county  surveyor,  Henry  Dawson 
of  Lexington,  and  Isaac  Funk  of  Funk's  Grove.  These 
men  were  described  as  being  acquainted  with  every 
tract  of  the  land  by  actual  survey  and  inspection. 
They  were  reported  to  have  considered  the  "charac- 
ter" of  each  tract  before  fixing  values.  Appraised 
values  of  the  lands  varied  from  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  These  lands  were 
located  for  the  most  part  in  the  south  and  south- 
eastern portions  of  McLean  County.5 

Approximately  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
land  was  sold  at  auction  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Court  with  nearly  every  tract  selling  for  a 
little  more  than  the  appraised  value.  An  equal 
amount  remained  to  be  sold.  These  remaining  lands 
could  be  obtained  at  private  sales  at  their  appraised 
value  on  the  following  terms:  one-fifth  cash  and  the 
remainder  in  two  equal  installments  without  interest 
until  due,  ten  per  cent   interest  after  due.6  The  sub- 


5.  Daily  Pantagraph,  January  19,  1858. 

6.  Ibid.,  February  20,  1858. 
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scription  for  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
was  paid  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the 
County  Court  in  1864.7 

Funk  was  also  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Funk's 
Grove.  He  was  appointed  agent  to  pay  on  the  con- 
tract made  by  the  preceding  county  court  to  build 
the  bridge  in  Funk's  Grove.8  He  later  reported  on  the 
amount  due  and  received  an  order  for  the  sum.9 
Funk  favored  the  purchase  of  the  farm  of  John  G. 
Myers  for  a  Poor  Farm.10  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  erecting 
the  necessary  buildings  on  this  farm  but  was  not  to 
expend  over  $1,000.00  and  $1.50  per  day  for  time 
spent  in  executing  their  duties.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  Funk  of  Funk's  Grove,  Simmons  of 
Bloomington  and  Rowell  of  Dale.11  Later  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Doyle  of  Blue  Mound  the  allowance  for  Funk 
and  Rowell  was  raised  to  $2.00  per  day.12  For  ser- 
vices as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  Poor 
Farm,  Isaac  submitted  a  bill  for  three  days  at  $1.50 
per  day  in  I860.13 

Resolutions  presented  by  Funk  included  one  for 
a  reward  of  three  dollars  to  be  given  for  each  grown 
wolf  killed  in  the  county  and  one  dollar  and  fifty 

7.  Wm.  Lee  Baron  (ed.),  op.  cit.,  article  by  C.  P.  Merriman, 
p.  239. 

8.  Records  of  McLean  County  Court  of  Supervisors,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1858,  p.  45. 

9.  Ibid.,  March  15,  1859,  p.  73. 

10.  Ibid.,  September  16,  1859,  p.  107. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Ibid.,  December  6,  1859,  p.  115. 

13.  Ibid.,  June  13,  1860,  p.  151. 
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cents  for  each  wolf  pup.14  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings,  Funk  regularly  sub- 
mitted his  reports  in  good  form  15  and  was  greatly 
concerned  about  the  mutilation  of  public  property.16 
He  entered  among  pauper  claims  one  for  keeping 
and  nursing  "Uncle  Ephraim"  for  five  weeks  at  fifteen 
dollars.17 

The  Supervisors  Court  dealt  with  the  troublesome 
problem  of  levying  a  per  cent  as  a  basis  for  taxation. 
The  aggregate  assessment  of  the  entire  property  in 
the  county,  except  on  the  Railroads,  amounted  to 
$8,292,567  for  1859.  At  the  rate  of  23  cents  on 
$100.00  the  amount  equalled  $19,072.90  plus  a  prob- 
able tax  from  the  Railroad  of  $800.00.  The  next  tax 
for  county  purposes  was  estimated  at  $18,000.00.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  would  be  $2,000.00  in  the 
treasury  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  circuit  and 
county  courts.  In  view  of  this  situation  when  Mr. 
West  moved  to  raise  the  rate  from  23  cents  to  25 
cents  on  $100.00  Isaac  Funk  voted  No! 18  However, 
in  1860  the  levy  was  reduced  from  23  to  22  cents 
per  hundred.19 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  April  1861 
the  responsibility  for  provisioning  recruits  fell  upon 
the  local  officials.  At  a  called  session  of  the  County 

14.  Ibid.,  February  15,  1860,  p.  138. 

15.  Ibid.,  June  13,  1860,  p.   150;  also  February  15,  1861, 
p.  197. 

16.  Ibid.,  September  11,  1860,  p.  259. 

17.  Ibid.,  February  15,  1861,  p.  298. 

18.  Ibid.,  1859,  p.  110. 

19.  Ibid.,  September  13,  1860,  p.  167. 
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Court  in  April  17,  1861  there  was  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $10,000.  for  volunteers  who  had  already  gone 
or  who  might  depart.  A  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers including  Isaac  Funk,  Allan  Withers  and  John 
E.  McLun  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund.20 

The  committee  reported  on  April  30th  that  the 
President's  call  for  Volunteers  had  aroused  the  entire 
country  with  party  sentiment  forgotten  and  only 
the  problem  of  sustaining  the  government  remain- 
ing. The  Committee  had  already  expended  $4,076.72. 
At  the  July  term  in  1862  the  court  passed  a  resolution 
aiding  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  from  McLean 
County  by  assessing  on  the  county  a  tax  of  $22,500.00 
with  the  sum  of  $50.00  to  be  paid  to  each  volunteer 
enlisting  under  the  late  call  or  before  September 
next.  Messrs.  Reeder,  Thomas,  and  Funk  were 
named  to  negotiate  the  loan  and  to  disburse  the 
funds.21 

Eight  others  besides  Funk  22  were  selected  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  paying  a  bounty  to  volunteers 
to  meet  a  new  call  for  300,000  men.  Their  adopted 
report  recommended  $150.00  to  each  volunteer  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war  up  to  January  5  next 
and  $50.00  to  each  volunteer  from  1862  to  that 
date.  Reeder,  Thomas,  and  Funk  then  constituted 
the  committee  to  raise  the  War  Fund  and  pay  out 

20.  Baron  (pub.),  op.  cit.,  p.  239;  also  Records  of  McLean 
County  Court  of  Supervisors,  April  26,  1861,  pp.  204-209. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  240.    Members  were  Messrs.  Stringfield,  Funk, 
Thomas,  Bishop,  Kellogg,  McMahon,  Coman,  Phillips  and  Johnson. 
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the  bounty.  The  Clerk  of  the  Court  was  to  issue  and 
deliver  to  the  Committee  county  orders  or  warrants 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $45,000  all  payable  out 
of  the  revenue  of  1865  and  each  bearing  10%  interest 
payable  annually  from  its  date.23 

The  patriotism  of  Isaac  Funk  was  never  ques- 
tioned. He  supported  the  war  effort  willingly  when- 
ever and  wherever  possible,  always  endeavoring  to 
bolster  the  spirits  of  the  troops  from  McLean  County. 
Three  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Civil  War.24  When 
the  94th  regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers  left  Bloom- 
ington  in  box  cars  without  ventilation,  he  provided 
hatchets  and  handsaws  for  the  troops  accompanied 
by  instructions  to  cut  the  necessary  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  cars.  Then  he  offered  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  paying  any  damages  charged  by  the  rail- 
road.25 The  flag  for  the  regiment  was  delivered  per- 
sonally by  Funk  who  when  he  reached  the  point  of 
speaking  to  the  boys  who  reminded  him  so  much  of 
his  sons  and  those  of  his  neighbors  finally  turned  the 
speech-making  over  to  William  H.  Orme,  Colonel 
of  the  Regiment.  Colonel  Orme  wrote  his  wife  that 
upon  his  arrival  with  the  flag,  Funk  was  greeted  by 
"three  hearty  cheers  when  he  appeared"  at  Camp 
Herron  on  Little  Piney  in  Missouri.26 

23.  Ibid.  See  Records  of  McLean  County  Court  of  Super- 
visors, September  12,  1861,  p.  242.  For  16  days  service  Isaac  Funk 
presented  a  claim  for  $32.00. 

24.  T.  C.  Kerrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

25.  Ibid. 

26.  Wm.  Orme  MSS,  Orme  to  Nannie,  Camp  Herron  on 
Little  Piney,  September  17,  1862.  Colonel  Orme  sent  a  letter  to 
his  wife  by  Isaac  Funk  who  left  September  19,  1862. 
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At  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Decatur, 
1864,  an  appeal  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  State  Sani- 
tary Commission  calling  for  contributions  for  the 
relief  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  After  the  address 
Senator  Funk  observed  that  he  didn't  have  much 
money  with  him.  After  parting  with  $550.00  he  told 
the  speaker  if  she  would  come  to  his  home  in  Funk's 
Grove  he  would  donate  some  money.27 

After  Mr.  Funk  was  appointed  in  1862  to  the  State 
Senate  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Richard 
Oglesby,  some  controversy  arose  regarding  his  candi- 
dacy for  election  to  the  next  term  of  office.  A  letter 
from  one  signed  "Loyalty"  appeared  in  the  Panta- 
graph  written  by  an  admitted  Democrat  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  Isaac  Funk  who  could  not  ignore  criticism 
of  his  friend.  The  writer  declared  that  he  did  "not 
believe  in  mis-stating  Funk's  principles  or  his  inten- 
tions merely  to  put  him  down  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  that  another  man  may  step  into  his  place." 
The  unidentified  friend  had  heard  Isaac  Funk  say 
that  he  believed  in  paying  salaries,  taxes,  and  reve- 
nues in  treasury  notes  or  in  the  same  kind  of  money 
that  produce  was  sold  for  and  that  one  man  had  no 
more  right  to  gold  than  another.  Since  the  Illinois 
Statesman  wished  to  know  what  Funk  believed,  the 
author  of  this  letter  announced  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  for  "he  (Funk)  is  none  of  your 
mealy-mouthed  cowards  who  fear  to  express  an  opin- 

27.    Sue  A.  Pike  Sanders,  "The  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  I,  238. 
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ion  for  fear  of  losing  an  office.  I  would  say  to  the 
brethern  (sic)  that  when  Afraid  came  around  Isaac 
Funk  didn't  happen  to  be  at  home."  Funk,  described 
by  his  admirer  as  being  one  for  the  Constitution,  the 
Union  and  the  interests  of  the  country  was  also  ac- 
cused of  sending  for  two  or  three  carloads  of  contra- 
brand  labor  to  work  his  farm.  This  last  charge  his 
staunch  supporter  described  as  an  "unmitigated 
lie." 28 

Isaac  Funk  offered  his  own  defense  by  publish- 
ing a  letter  in  the  Pantagraph  addressing  his  com- 
munication to  the  voters  of  the  Tenth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict. He  began  the  communication  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  McLean 
county  for  thirty-eight  years  "and  all  during  that  time 
the  Old  Settlers  at  least  will  bear  witness  that  I  have 
kept  my  word  good.  The  entire  population  of  the 
county,"  he  continued,  "would  testify  that  he  had 
not  been  an  office  seeker  nor  one  to  build  up  himself 
or  his  fortune  by  seeking  public  favor."  He  added  "I 
have  always  attended  to  my  own  business."  Suggest- 
ing that  when  "traitor  hands"  were  throttling  his  gov- 
ernment "under  which  I  have  made  all  I  have  and  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  its  protection  —  a  govern- 
ment which  I  love  as  I  love  my  own  life"  his  friends 
had  at  this  time  made  him  a  candidate  for  the  state 
Senate.  He  knew  that  he  should  expect  the  enemies 
of  that  government  to  be  most  active  against  him. 
Funk  denied  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  a  falsehood  the 

28.    Daily  Pantograph,  October  30,  1862. 
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charge  that  he  had  imported  and  employed  negroes 
to  the  exclusion  of  white  men.  He  stated  his  prefer- 
ence for  white  labor  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  years  he  had  given  employment  to  large  num- 
bers of  Irish,  German  and  other  workmen.  He  added 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  importation  of  negroes 
into  the  state.  Turning  to  the  accusation  of  accepting 
payment  of  taxes  in  government  currency,  he  sug- 
gested that  people  wait  until  February  to  pay  their 
taxes  thus  enabling  them  to  see  what  legislation 
would  be  enacted.  He  noted  that  the  Union  Con- 
vention at  Springfield  had  passed  a  resolution  agree- 
ing to  the  passage  of  a  law  recognizing  this  currency. 
Funk  then  concluded: 

I  am  for  sustaining  the  government  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  for  prosecuting  the  war  at  any  ex- 
pense and  at  all  hazards  until  the  final  suppression 
of  this  rebellion,  and  I  set  no  conditions  to  my 
loyalty  to  my  country.  All  that  I  have  and  all  I  hope 
or  expect  to  be,  I  would  give  freely  to  suppress  this 
infamous  rebellion  and  restore  the  honor  and  power 
and  glory  of  my  country.29 

The  oath  of  office  for  the  session  1863-65  was  ad- 
ministered on  January  5,  1863.30  Senator  Funk  was 
appointed  to  Committees  on  Internal  Improvements, 
Public  Roads,  Township  Organization,  Agriculture, 
and  Saline  and  Swamp  lands.  As  anticipated,  he  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  make  all  taxes  and  other  dues  to  the 

29.  Ibid.,  November  3,  1862. 

30.  Illinois  Legislature,  Senate  Journal,  1863,  p.  3. 
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State  and  all  debts  and  demands  on  the  state  pay- 
able in  legal  tender  treasury  notes  of  the  United 
States.31  Among  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Funk  in  the  session  of  1863  was  one  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  fire  from  railroad  engines.32  He  was  also 
interested  in  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Bloomington 
Coal  Mining  Company.33  Jesse  Bishop  of  Blooming- 
ton  asked  him  to  aid  the  German  Turners  of  that  city 
to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation.34 

The  test  of  the  loyalty  of  Isaac  Funk  came  after 
his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1862.  The  years  1862 
and  early  1863  were  trying  ones  for  Northern  men 
and  for  the  new  Republican  party  as  shown  in  the 
election  of  1862  when  it  had  adopted  the  Union 
label.  The  division  of  opinion  regarding  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  was  particularly  marked  in  the  south- 
ern portions  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  to  the  extent 
that  the  legislatures  of  these  states  were  greatly  di- 
vided. 

Elections  during  the  fall  of  1862  gave  the  Demo- 
crats an  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  position  in 
the  states  of  the  Old  Northwest.  They  were  success- 
ful in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Fourteen  out  of 
nineteen  members  in  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio  were  Democrats;  seven  out  of 
eleven  from  Indiana  and  nine  out  of  fourteen  from 
Illinois  belonged  to  this  party.  The  legislatures  of 

31.  Ibid., -p.  9. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

34.  Isaac  Funk  MSS,  Jesse  Bishop  to  I.  Funk,  June  9,  1863. 
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Indiana  and  Illinois  also  showed  democratic  ma- 
jorities. Republican  governors,  however,  elected  in 
1860  in  these  two  states  for  four  years  remained  in 
the  executive  positions. 

Evidences  of  discontent  with  the  military  losses  of 
the  Union  were  apparent  in  resistance  to  conscrip- 
tion, anti-war  societies,  contrabrand  trade  with  the 
South  and  increases  in  the  numbers  of  deserters. 
These  cracks  in  morale  were  disturbing  to  the  newly 
victorious  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  Illinois, 
however,  was  one  of  the  states  continuing  to  meet 
her  obligations  to  the  draft. 

Some  observers  believed  that  the  fate  of  the  Old 
Northwest  trembled  in  the  balance  particularly  in 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Emphatic 
military  victories  would  help  but  no  news  of  this 
type  was  forthcoming  from  the  Union  troops  in  De- 
cember 1862.  Some  western  Democratic  representa- 
tives refrained  from  supporting  an  army  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  time.  A  month  later  Congressman  Vallanding- 
ham  spoke  for  the  peace  group  on  January  14, 
1863.  Some  Democratic  newspapers  supported  the 
idea.  Some  talked  of  a  Democratic  republic  in 
the  middle  northwestern  and  southern  states. 

Republicans  were  apprehensive.  There  were  alarm- 
ing reports  from  southern  Illinois.  Little  wonder  that 
the  legislative  sessions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  at- 
tracted attention  in  January  1863.  A  Democratic 
mass  meeting  was  held  January  5,  1863  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Springfield,  Illinois.   Later  the 
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House  passed  proposals  to  send  delegates  to  a  peace 
conference.35 

Speeches  by  leading  Republicans  appeared  in  the 
Illinois  State  Journal.  Among  the  most  significant 
statement  was  that  delivered  by  Isaac  Funk  near  the 
end  of  the  legislative  session  in  February  1863.  The 
press  carried  the  stirring  words  of  the  sturdy  and 
forthright  leader  from  Funk's  Grove  far  and  wide 
through  the  Northern  states. 

When  treason  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  seemed 
to  be  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  Isaac  Funk  rose  to  give  the  speech  that 
endeared  him  to  loyal  supporters  throughout  the 
Union.  A.  V.  Pierson  of  Lexington  in  commenting 
some  years  later  described  Isaac  Funk  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  state,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Nation  in  days  of  adversity  adding  "His  name  will 
be  forever  linked  with  the  history  of  our  state  and 
our  country ."  36 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  reported  the  speech 
noting  that  Senator  Funk  rose  to  object  to  trifling 
resolutions  introduced  by  the  Democrats  to  kill  time 
and  stave  off  a  vote  upon  the  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  State  Government.  The  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  furnished  the  following 
comment  on  the  Speech:  * 

35.  Henry  Clyde  Hubbart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  196-201,  and 
Wood  Gray,  The  Hidden  Civil  War,  (New  York:  Viking  Press, 
1942),  pp.  106-125. 

36.  Daily  Pantagraph.  Letter  to  the  editor  from  A.  V.  Pier- 
son,  July  18,  1915. 

*  For  reported  account  of  this  speech,  see  Appendix  I,  page 
191. 
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I  never  before  witnessed  such  excitement  in  an 
assembly.  Mr.  Funk  spoke  with  a  force  of  natural 
eloquence,  with  a  conviction,  and  truthfulness,  with 
a  fervor  and  pathos  which  wrought  up  the  galleries 
and  even  members  on  the  floor  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement.  His  voice  was  heard  in  the  stores  that 
surrounded  the  square,  and  the  people  came  flocking 
in  from  all  quarters.  In  five  minutes  he  had  an  audi- 
ence that  packed  the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
After  he  had  concluded  the  Republican  members 
and  spectators  rushed  up  and  took  him  by  the  hand 
to  congratulate  him.  The  Democrats  said  nothing 
but  evidently  felt  the  castigation  they  were  receiving 
keenly,  as  might  be  seen  from  their  blanched  cheeks 
and  restless  and  uneasy  glances.37 

The  above  comment  and  the  report  of  the  speech 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  Boston  Transcript  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  also 
printed  accounts  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Copper- 
heads.38 

Other  newspaper  carrying  either  a  repetition  of 
the  account  or  comments  presented  by  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  included  the  Quincy  (111.)  Whig  and 
Republican;  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Daily  Commercial 
and  Daily  Gazette;  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
American;  Philadelphia  (Penn.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
Inquirer,  Daily  News,  and  the  Pottsville  Miners 
Journal;  Washington  (D.C.)   The  Daily  Chronicle; 

37.  Illinois  State  Journal,  February  26,  1863. 

38.  New  York  Tribune,  February  25,  1863  (evening  edition) 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  February  20,  1863;  also  Chicago 
Tribune,  February  17,  1863;  Daily  Pantagraph,  February  17,  1863. 
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Reproduced  from  page  1,  N.  Y.  Tribune 
February  25,   1863 
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Hartford   C  our  ant, 

February   26,    1863 
New   Haven   Daily  Morning  Journal 
and   Courier, 

February  24,   1863 
Norwich    Weekly   Courier, 
March   5,    1863 


This  speech  or  comments  con- 
cerning the  speech,  or  both,  are 
known   to  have  been   published 
in  the  following  newspapers: 
ILLINOIS 

Lincoln  Weekly  Herald, 

March   5,   1863 
Bloomington    Daily    Pantagraph, 

February   17,    1863 
Quincy    Whig   and   Republican, 

February  20,    1863 
Springfield  Daily  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal, February  26,    1863 
Chicago  Tribune, 

February  17,   1863 

OHIO 

Cincinnati    Daily    Commercial, 

March   3,    1863 
Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette, 

February  9,  1863 

MISSOURI 

Missouri    Democrat, 

February  14,  1863 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo    Express, 

February   25,    1863 
New  York  Evening  Post, 

March    6,    1863 
Rochester   Democrat   and   American, 

February   23,    1863 
New  York  Tribune, 

February     25,     1863,     evening 

edition 

PENNSLYVANIA 
Philadelphia    Evening   Bulletin, 

February  23,  1863 
Philadelphia    Inquirer, 

February  21,  1863 
Philadelphia  Daily  News, 

February  24,  1863 
Pottsville   Miners'   Journal, 

February   28,    1863 

WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

Daily    Chronicle, 

'February  20,   1863 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont  National  Eagle, 

February  26,   1863 
Concord  New  Hampshire  Statesman, 

February  27,   1863 
Lancaster  Coos  Republican, 

March  3,    1863 
Amherst  Farmers'   Cabinet, 

March    19,    1863 
Manchester  Democrat  and  American, 

February    26,    1863 
Portsmouth    Journal    of    Literature 
and  Politics, 

March  7,   1863 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston   Commonwealth, 

February    27,    1863 
Boston   Morning  Journal, 

February    20,    1863 
Northampton  Free  Press, 

February  27,    1863 
Worchester   Palladium, 

March  4.    1863 
Worchester  Daily   Spy, 

February   23,    1863 

RHODE    ISLAND 
Providence  Daily  Journal, 
March   5,    1863 


Claremont  (N.  H.)  National  Eagle,  Concord  New 
Hampshire  Statesman  ( comment  abbreviated ) ,  Lan- 
caster (N.  H.)  Coos  Republican.  The  last  mentioned 
newspaper  observed  that  traitors  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Funk  were  not  confined  to  Illinois  but  were  also  to 
be  found  in  New  Hampshire;  they  were  doomed  to 
the  halter  politically  if  not  physically.  Three  ad- 
ditional papers  in  New  Hampshire  carried  the  ac- 
count of  the  speech.  Five  publications  in  Massa- 
chusetts, one  in  Rhode  Island,  three  in  Connecticut 
printed  reports  similar  to  that  of  the  papers  in  Illi- 
nois. Approximately  one-third  of  the  78  newspapers 
examined  in  the  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
carried  the  speech  or  some  reference  to  it  denoting 
the  widespread  recognition  of  the  statements.39  Pub- 
lications not  including  a  reference  to  the  speech 

39.  See  Quincy  Whig  and  Republican,  February  20,  1863; 
Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  February  19,  1863;  Cincinnati  Daily 
Commercial,  March  3,  1863;  Missouri  Democrat,  February  14, 
1863;  Buffalo  Morning  Express,  February  25,  1863;  Rochester 
Democrat  and  American,  February  23,  1863;  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  February  23,  1863;  Pottsville  Miners  Journal,  February 
28,  1863;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  February  21,  1863;  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  February  24,  1863;  Washington  (D.C.)  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  February  20,  1863;  Claremont  ( N.H. )  National  Eagle, 
February  26,  1863;  Lancaster  Coos  Republican,  March  3,  1863; 
Amherst  Farmers  Cabinet,  March  19,  1863;  Manchester  Democrat 
and  American,  February  26,  1863;  Portsmouth  Journal  of  Liter- 
ature and  Politics,  March  7,  1863;  Boston  (Mass.)  Commonwealth, 
February  27,  1863;  Boston  Morning  Journal,  Northampton  Free 
Press,  February  27,  1863  carried  a  sample,  Worchester  Daily  Spy, 
February  23,  1863;  Providence  ( R.  I. )  Daily  Journal,  March  5, 
1863;  Hartford  Courant  (Conn.)  February  26,  1863;  New  Haven 
Daily  Morning  Journal  and  Courier,  February  24,  1863;  and  Nor- 
wich Weekly  Courier,  March  5,  1863.  This  information  comes  from 
the  files  of  newspapers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  was  compiled 
with  the  assistance  of  Harold  E.  Snide. 
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sometimes  included  references  to  it  in  other  editions 
not  available  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Many  of 
the  newspapers  were  Democratic  in  their  political 
influence  and  therefore  ignored  or  opposed  the  con- 
tent or  questioned  the  purposes  of  the  speaker.40 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  noted  the  distribution 
of  the  speech  at  Cooper  Union  and  at  Evans,  448 
Broadway,  New  York  City.41 

The  "Great  Speech"  was  significant  in  content  and 
purpose  for  central  Illinois  but  its  widespread  circu- 
lation and  reception  were  indeed  surprising.  Isaac 
Funk  was  acclaimed  by  a  North  struggling  to  defeat 
a  successful  military  action  by  the  Confederacy  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
The  turning  point  of  the  war  for  the  North  did  not 
begin  until  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  in  July  of  1863. 
The  advances  on  land  of  western  armies  east  of  the 
great  artery  of  trade,  the  Mississippi  River,  had  en- 
abled the  Union  to  keep  its  faith  in  possible  victory. 
People  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  had  lost  nor- 
mal trade  routes  to  the  south,  while  the  Democratic 
Party  with  continuing  vitality  had  sought  to  find  a 
means  to  end  the  war.  Peace  resolutions  gained  audi- 
ence during  the  legislative  session  of  1863  in  Illinois 
and  organizations  such  as  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Circle  were  active  in  parts  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

When  Isaac  Funk  rose  to  state  his  opinions  regard- 
ing the  efforts  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  vote 
additional  appropriations  for  the  aid  of  the  soldiers, 

40.  New  York  World,  March  10,  1863. 

41.  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  6,  1863. 
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he  described  his  words  as  scarcely  deserving  to  be 
called  a  speech.  Nevertheless,  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  back  up  his  statements  in  any  manner 
chosen  by  his  opponents  "from  a  pin's  point  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon."  He  noted  that  he  had  come  to 
Illinois  a  poor  boy  but  that  he  had  accumulated  a 
little  something  for  himself  and  family,  "I  pay 
$3000.00  a  year  in  taxes.  Am  willing  to  pay  $6000, 
aye  $12,000,  aye  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  whole  for- 
tune and  then  give  my  life  to  save  my  country  from 
these  traitors  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  it."  He 
called  attention  to  his  reason  for  speaking: 

My  heart  that  feels  for  my  poor  country,  would 
not  let  me  (keep  silent).  My  heart,  that  cries  out 
for  the  lives  of  our  brave  volunteers  in  the  field, 
that  these  traitors  at  home  are  destroying  by  the 
thousands,  would  not  let  me.  My  heart,  that  bleeds 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  at  home,  would  not  let 
me.  Yet  these  villians  and  traitors  and  secessionists 
in  this  Senate  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys  now 
fighting  in  the  field. 

Funk  declared  that  he  was  an  old  man  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  risk 
his  life  there  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  his 
country.  He  believed,  morever  that  traitors  should 
be  hanged  and  that  hempen  collars  were  the  proper 
provision  for  these  men  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
legislature  who  were  trying  to  interfere  with  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  He  declared  that  he  intended 
no  insult  to  the  true  and  loyal  men  of  the  Senate 
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but  he  denounced  in  no  uncertain  terms  traitors 
and  secessionists.  Amid  cheers  and  loud  shouts  and 
emphatic  gestures  Isaac  Funk  continued: 

Hell  itself  could  not  spew  out  a  more  traitorous 
crew  than  some  of  the  men  who  disgrace  this  legisla- 
ture, this  senate  and  this  country.  For  myself,  I 
denounce  their  treasonable  acts.  I  have  voted  against 
their  measures.  I  will  do  so  to  the  end.  I  will  de- 
nounce them  at  long  as  God  gives  me  breath,  and  I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  traitors  themselves  here  or 
anywhere,  and  fight  them  to  the  death. 

He  returned  to  his  statement  about  paying  three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  taxes  adding  that  he  did 
not  mention  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  bragging 
but  because  "It  is  my  duty  — yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
privilege  to  do  it."  Then  he  turned  upon  those  who 
talked  about  high  taxes  but  who  paid  only  $5.00  or 
less  to  support  the  government.  These  men  he  called 
hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors.  These  men,  he  de- 
clared, took  refuge  behind  high  taxes  when  in  reality 
they  did  not  wish  to  vote  money  for  the  relief  of 
soldiers  but  hoped  to  embarrass  the  government  and 
stop  the  war.  Funk  added  "They  pay  no  taxes  at  all 
and  never  did,  and  never  hope  to,  unless  they  can 
plunder  the  government."  He  closed  with  his  intro- 
ductory emphasis,  namely  his  willingness  to  meet 
any  man  in  any  manner  from  "a  pin's  point  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon."  42 

42.  Lincoln  Weekly  Herald,  March  5,  1863.  See  also  T.  C. 
Kerrick,  Isaac  Funk,  The  Farmer  and  Legislator,  delivered  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  January  22,  1913. 
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Isaac  Funk's  speech  was  significant  in  content  and 
in  purpose  as  well  as  in  timing  for  central  and  south- 
ern Illinois.  Letters  received  by  Isaac  immediately 
after  the  delivery  of  the  tirade  against  the  traitors 
reveal  an  extraordinary  reception  and  knowledge  of 
the  speech  in  many  states  of  the  Union.  Communi- 
cations came  from  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  West  Virginia,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  One 
of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  the  "Grand  Old 
Man  of  the  Senate  Eloquent." 

Expressions  of  admiration  and  respect  as  well  as 
agreement  crept  into  letters  of  approbation.  The 
writers  of  the  letters  hoped  for  men  like  Funk  "to 
stand  up  for  this  glorious  country  and  its  flag." 43 
J.  A.  Vewell  from  Putnam  County,  Ohio,  declared 
that  every  man  he  met  excepting  one  locofoco  ex- 
claimed, "Say,  hurrah  for  Funk  of  Illinois."  44  Luke 
Douglas  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  who  remembered 
the  elder  Funk  and  some  of  the  boys  had  seen  a  copy 
of  the  speech  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  he  described 
it  as  "bold,  manly  and  firm  and  must  have  made  the 
Copperheads  squirm."  He  wished  for  more  Mr. 
Funks  who  could  talk  right  out  in  meeting.45 

A  member  of  the  army  from  near  Falmouth,  Vir- 
ginia who  read  the  "gloriously,  eloquent  and  patriotic 
speech"  remarked  that  he  who  had  given  his  life 

43.  Isaac  Funk  MSS,  Letitia  Moody  to  I.  Funk,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  February  18,  1863. 

44.  Ibid.,  J.  A.  Vewell  to  I.  Funk,  Columbus  Grove,  Putnam 
County,  Ohio,  February  19,  1853. 

45.  Ibid.,  Mr.   (Dr.)   Barns  to  I.  Funk,  Weston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, February  26,  1863. 
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freely  in  five  severe  battles  for  his  country  thanked 
Isaac  Funk  for  his  speech.  He  added  "I  do  not  know 
your  name,  but  the  country  will  know  it  and  honor 
it  forever." 46  From  West  Virginia  came  the  opinion 
that  the  speech  cheered  the  hearts  of  loyal  men 
throughout  the  length  of  the  land,  "If  we  had  a  few 
more  that  would  stand  up  from  the  point  of  a  pin 
to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  it  would  soon  stop  that 
worse  than  Southern  traitorism."  47 

Approval  and  praise  continued  to  pour  in  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  One  letter  carried  the 
signatures  of  six  persons  from  New  York  City  who 
commented  "away  down  in  this  Babylon  ...  it  is  re- 
freshing, say  it  is  heart  stirring  ...  as  we  read  the 
extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  you  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  your  state."  This  group  of  correspondents 
pointed  to  the  similarity  of  Funk's  words  with  the 
spirit  of  Seventy-Six  when  patriots  were  willing  to 
risk  all  "to  secure  and  transmit  to  future  generations 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment." They  believed  that  Isaac  Funk  deserved  a 
niche  in  the  temple  where  liberty  was  first  rocked. 
This  testimonial  continued: 

Your  name  will  be  echoed  and  re-ecoed  (sic) 
from  Sea  to  Sea,  and  away  along  your  mighty,  roll- 
ing prairies,  so  redolent  with  beauty,  so  inexhaus- 
tible in  all  that  contributed  to  the  greatness,  and 

46.  Ibid.,  James  A.  Rice  to  I.  Funk,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
February  22,  1863. 

47.  Ibid.,  Luke  Douglas  to  I.  Funk,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1863. 
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glory  of  our  institutions,  and  where  the  star  of  Em- 
pire takes  it  way  if  there  can  be  found  hearts  sus- 
ceptible of  one  noble  impulse.48 

An  admirer  from  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  wished 
to  see  Isaac  Funk  because  the  speech  came  from  the 
heart  and  reached  the  hearts  of  every  loyal  man, 
woman  and  child.  He  believed  that  Funk's  name 
should  be  one  of  the  "few  immortal  names  that  were 
not  born  to  die/' 49  A  reader  from  Boston  described 
Funk  as  an  orator  who  did  not  speak  for  effect  but 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  The  country,  said  the 
writer,  owed  Isaac  Funk  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
right  word"  spoken  in  the  right  spirit  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  place."  50 

One  writer  enclosed  his  own  pamphlet  entitled 
"Patriotism  and  the  Slaveholding  Rebellion."  He 
described  Funk's  effort  as  a  "Tremendous  Phil- 
lippic." 51  Another  from  Dutchess  county,  New 
York,  rejoiced  that  the  speech  had  appeared  in  the 
papers  "having  immense  circulation." 52  A  young 
girl  from  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  wrote  that  her  en- 
tire family  and  their  acquaintances  were  delighted 
with  it  and  contnued: 

48.  Ibid.,  W.  F.  Warren,  Charles  Stetson,  Christopher  Pull- 
man, Alfred  H.  Pratt,  C.  M.  W.  Cholefield,  C.  F.  Briggs  to  I. 
Funk,  New  York,  February  25,  1863. 

49.  Ibid.,  T.  Davis  to  I.  Funk,  Pawtuckett,  R.  I.,  February 
28, 1863. 

50.  Ibid.,  Sam  G.  Howe  to  I.  Funk,  Boston,  February  28, 
1863. 

51.  Ibid.,  C.  S.  Henry  to  I.  Funk,  Boston,  February  28,  1863. 

52.  Ibid.,  Job  Angell  to  I.  Funk,  New  Hamburgh,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1863. 
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You  further  said  that  you  did  not  know  whether 
what  you  spoke  deserved  the  name  of  a  speech,  but 
if  you  had  never  uttered  other  words  than  those  you 
pronounced  there,  these  ought  to  suffice  to  place 
your  name  among  those  who  will  be  mentioned  in 
future  years  with  such  respect  and  love  as  we  now 
feel  for  the  old  patriots  of  '76.  It  is  that  old  spirit 
which  then  animated  our  fathers  when  tracking  their 
path  in  blood  on  the  frozen  snows  or  battling  the 
huge  blocks  of  ice  on  the  Delaware,  which  breathes 
from  every  word  of  your  speech.  I  think  that  you 
will  prove  the  modern  Peter  of  Amiens,  the  leader 
of  the  first  crusade  against  the  copperheads.53 

Hiram  Funk,  apparently  no  relation  of  the  family, 
from  New  York  City,  reported  that  the  "noble  speech 
had  been  estimated  here  higher  than  anything  in 
that  line  since  the  commencement  of  the  war."  He 
noted  that  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Cooper  Union 
on  March  6,  1863  where  the  speech  was  circulated 
in  printed  sheets.54  A  Chicagoan  visiting  his  family 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire  when  the  speech  "came 
out"  was  unable  to  obtain  a  paper  because  they 
"were  all  gobbled  up."  When  in  Meridian,  Connecti- 
cut, he  was  asked  by  a  wealthy  manufacturer  if  he 
knew  the  "Old  Patriot  Funk."  The  manufacturer  was 
reported  to  have  said  "I  would  rather  see  him  and 
talk  with  him  than  any  president  the  United  States 
has  ever  produced."  55 

53.  Ibid.,  Gertrude  Bloede  to  I.  Funk,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  March 
2,  1863. 

54.  Ibid.,  Hiram  Funk  to  I.  Funk,  New  York  City,  March  7, 
1863;  also  see  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  6,  1863. 

55.  Ibid.,  John  Dietrich  to  I.  Funk,  Chicago,  April  24,  1863. 
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Charles  Meigs  of  New  York  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  reprinting  it  in  order  to  circulate  a  few  thousand 
copies  among  his  countrymen.56  J.  H.  Wickizer,  a 
long-time  friend  of  Isaac  Funk,  then  in  the  army  sent 
word  from  Young's  Point,  Louisiana  that  the  speech 
had  been  read  with  enthusiastic  cheers  around  a 
thousand  camp  fires.  Wickizer  commented,  "Let  me 
here  say  to  my  old  friend  that  the  name  of  Isaac 
Funk'  has  rung  through  the  army  of  the  southwest, 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  approval  that  would  make 
many  vain.  But  I  opine  'none  of  these  things  would 
move  him,'  he  is  not  a  seeker  of  public  applause."  57 

From  near  Funk's  Grove  came  the  interesting  com- 
ment of  J.  B.  Turner  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  member  of  the  same  great  "Agri- 
cultural Community"  whom  the  speaker  so  nobly 
and  truly  represented  at  home  and  abroad.  Turner 
thanked  Funk  for  the  speech  in  the  name  of  the  class 
they  both  belonged  to,  described  as  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  state.  He  expressed  his  thanks  in  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
and  humanity  all  over  the  land  and  the  world.  He 
added  that  no  other  man  could  have  made  the  speech 
"for  no  other  man  stood  exactly  in  the  right  position." 
Turner  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  speech  would  do 
more  practical  good  for  the  farmers  of  the  state  than 
any  half  dozen  before  delivered,  "it  was  a  sledge 
hammer  blow  and  wielded  by  exactly  the  right  arm 

56.  Ibid.,  Charles  A.   Meigs  to  I.   Funk,   New  York   City, 
March  4,  1863. 

57.  Ibid.,  J.  H.  Wickizer  to  I.  Funk,  Youngs  Point,  Louisiana, 
March  23,  1863. 
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and  hitting  the  nail  exactly  and  squarely  on  the  head 
and  driving  it  home  at  once."  Turner  observed  that 
farmers  usually  in  the  legislative  halls  cow  down  and 
say  nothing,  placing  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  political  leaders.  Therefore  Funk  should  be 
thanked  for  the  "example  of  bold  and  manly  inde- 
pendence ...  set  to  our  class  for  all  future  legisla- 
tive assemblys."   He  added: 

It  is  all  mere  humbug,  to  suffer  that  a  farmer  can- 
not speak  in  public.  Let  any  man's  soul  be  all  on 
fire  as  yours  was  when  you  made  that  speech  in  a 
just  and  good  cause,  and  if  he  is  a  man,  and  not  only 
will  get  up  and  try  he  cant  help  but  speak:  He  may 
not  be  able  to  be  sure  to  spread  his  ideas  over  a  ten 
acre  lot;  or  to  talk  half  a  day  with  nothing  in  the 
world  to  say,  but  merely  to  kill  time  with  a  goose 
gabble;  But  what  is  in  his  soul,  he  can  let  out;  and 
let  out  effectively:  And  all  the  more  effectively  be- 
cause so  briefly  and  directly.58 

These  letters  were  found  in  an  old  desk  years  after 
fire  had  destroyed  the  manuscript  materials  be- 
longing to  Isaac  Funk.  They  indicate  the  approval 
aroused  by  the  speech  in  1863.  That  he  spoke  for 
the  great  agricultural  group  in  Illinois  becomes  more 
apparent  as  his  speech  is  read  in  connection  with 
the  many  utterances  appearing  in  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  on  the  subject  of  the  Union  during  January 
and  February  of  1863.  His  speech  rings  true  both  in 

58.    Ibid.,  J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville,  to  I.  Funk,  February  20, 
1863. 
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manner  of  presentation  and  in  sincerity  of  purpose.59 
The  speech  was  also  published  in  German  in  Loyal 
Publications  500  which  included  seven  articles. 
Funk's  speech  was  entitled  a  "Scene  in  der  Illinois 
Gesetzgebung  —  Rede  eines  braven  alten  Patrio- 
ten."  60  Many  years  later  a  grandson  of  Isaac,  Eu- 
gene Funk,  Sr.,  when  traveling  in  Europe  met  an 
Englishman  who  referred  to  this  speech.61 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  in  an  editorial,  March  6, 
1863  called  the  attention  of  the  Copperheads  to  the 
publication  of  Senator  Funk's  speech  with  approving 
comments  in  all  kinds  of  newspapers,  east  and  west, 
north  and  south.  The  account  declared  that  the 
speech  received  universal  commendation  for  its 
manly,  outspoken  and  courageous  truthfulness  from 
the  loyal  press  in  Tennessee,  no  less  than  from  the 
papers  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and 
the  Northwest.  The  editorial  concluded  "No  speech 
delivered  by  any  member  of  any  State  Legislature 
or  even  Congress  itself  during  the  past  year  has  had 
so  great  a  run  or  received  so  many  compliments." 
These  notices  of  commendation  were  accounted  for 
because  of  the  plain  blunt  language  asserting  truths 
long  in  the  minds  of  loyal  men.    Noting  that  the 

59.  Illinois  State  Journal,  January  and  February,  1863. 

60.  Die  Munition  des  Loyalisten,  (Philadelphia:  Druck  Von 
Heinrich  B.  Affment,  1863);  other  articles  included  "Eine  Stimme 
von  der  Armee,"  "Ueber  fremde  Einmischung,"  "Fur  die  Klein 
muthigen  Klogendes,"  "Cromwell  uber  Zerstorenden  Conservatis- 
mus"  and  "Feigherziger  Friede." 

61.  Eugene  D.  Funk,  Sr.,  "Speech,"  September,  1918. 
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Democratic  paper,  the  Register,  had  called  the 
speech  a  "bovine  bellow"  the  Journal  answered  that 
Copperheads  realized  that  a  pair  of  horns  stronger 
and  sharper  "than  any  ordinary  dilemma"  was  now 
after  them.62 

Isaac  Funk  had  reached  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  fortune  by  1864  when  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
state  Senate.  During  the  campaign  Funk  was  called 
"The  Soldier's  Friend."  63  As  an  owner  of  extensive 
acreages  in  the  Old  Northwest,  one  of  the  best  known 
Cattle  Kings  of  the  area,  spokesman  for  the  signifi- 
cant Agricultural  group  of  central  Illinois  and  a 
fearless  and  acclaimed  legislator,  he  had  identified 
himself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Republican 
Party  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  Panta- 
graph  declared  that  Union  men  all  over  the  state 
rejoiced  at  Funk's  election,  saying  "The  cause  of  the 
Union  never  had  a  truer  champion  than  honest  Isaac 
Funk."  64 

Funk  attended  regularly  the  Sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  January  of  1865  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days,  returning  January  14.  During  his  absence  the 
Gold  Bill  was  passed  in  the  upper  house.  He  rose 
in  his  place  requesting  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 

62.  Illinois  State  Journal,  March  6,  1863.  Funk  acted  as  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Union  Party  of  McLean 
County.  See  Daily  Pantagraph,  September  6,  1864.  A  political 
rally  was  held  at  the  school  house  in  Funk's  Grove  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  Daily  Pantagraph,  September  26, 
1864. 

63.  Daily  Pantagraph,  November  8,  1864. 

64.  Ibid.,  November  11,  1864. 
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position  on  the  bill.  After  inquiring  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  absent  member  recording  his  vote  when 
it  did  not  alter  the  result,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
answered  that  the  vote  could  be  recorded  in  the 
Journal  if  another  member  joined  the  Senator  in 
making  the  request.  Funk  then  spoke  his  mind  on 
the  Gold  Bill  in  a  manner  referred  to  by  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  as  the  principal  feature  of  the  session 
producing  a  real  sensation.65  The  Chicago  Tribune 
commended  "the  laconic,  but  sensible  speech  to  the 
House"  suggesting  that  its  members  could  learn  a 
useful  lesson  from  these  words.66 

The  Pantagraph  declared  that  Mr.  Funk,  the  "dis- 
tinguished Senator"  from  Bloomington  was  denied 
the  right  to  record  his  vote.  However,  he  made 
known  his  position  by  declaring  that  he  was  opposed 
in  principle  to  the  measure.  Legislators  were  sup- 
posed to  set  good  examples,  he  added,  to  correct 
errors  and  wrongs  and  to  do  justice  to  the  community 
and  to  themselves.  If  the  bill  advocated  paying  all 
debts  in  gold  he  would  not  say  much,  but  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  pay  itself  in  gold,  Isaac  Funk  con- 
cluded that  the  action  set  a  bad  example.  Senators, 
he  thought,  deserved  more  pay  than  they  received 
and  what  they  received  was  actually  no  object  to  any 
member  and  ought  to  be  disdained.  Funk  was  willing 
to  accept  pay  as  Senator  in  the  same  currency  that  he 

65.  Illinois  State  Journal,  January  16,  1865.  Funk's  name  is 
not  among  the  negative  votes.  See  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Senate, 
January   12,   1863,  p.   130. 

66.  Chicago  Tribune,  January  17,  1863. 
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received  at  home  for  his  cattle,  hogs,  wheat  and  corn. 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  paid  his  hired  man 
in  common  currency  and  that  he  thought  the  Sena- 
tors were  no  better  than  the  laboring  man.  There- 
fore the  labor  of  the  Senators  should  be  paid  for  in 
the  same  currency  used  to  pay  for  other  commodities. 
He  foresaw  questions  from  the  hostler  and  the  hired 
man  who  would  say  why  not  pay  us  in  gold.  In  con- 
clusion he  remarked: 

"When  I  say  Yes,  I  mean  Yes,  and  when  I  say  No  — 
I  mean  No.  It  is  the  most  outrageous  thing  I  have 
ever  heard  of  and  I  want  it  branded  upon  my  fore- 
head in  letters  as  big  as  the  moon  that  I  am  against 
it  and  shall  ever  be  against  it.67 

About  this  time,  Funk  with  David  Davis,  James 
H.  Robinson,  Edward  Thorpe  and  Wm.  H.  Orme 
became  incorporators  of  The  National  Bank  of 
Bloomington  when  it  opened  January  23,  1865.68 
He  held  $40,000  worth  of  stock. 

As  Senator  from  McLean  County,  Funk  made  a 
decided  impression  on  the  reporters  of  this  period. 
He  spoke  emphatically  and  fearlessly  on  major  issues. 
While  he  represented  his  senatorial  district  in  Spring- 
field he  continued  to  attend  the  meetings  in  Bloom- 
ington of  the  County  Court.  According  to  one 
account  he  returned  to  Bloomington  for  that  purpose 

67.  Daily  Pantagraph,  January  19,  1865. 

68.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  (typewritten  copy),  The  National  Bank 
of  Bloomington  of  1834;  also  I.  Funk  MSS,  Funk  held  $40,000 
worth  of  stock. 
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at  the  time  of  his  death.  Funk  of  Funk's  Grove  did 
not  shirk  his  responsibilities  as  a  representative  in  the 
democratic  system  that  he  thought  only  a  united 
country  could  preserve. 

Isaac  Funk  died  January  30,  1865,  from  erysipiles 
in  the  head.  His  wife  Cassandra  followed  him  within 
three  hours,  appearing  to  suffer  from  nervous  pros- 
tration with  some  symptoms  of  lung  fever.  They 
rest  in  the  quiet  city  of  the  dead,  deep  in  the  cathed- 
ral-like setting  of  Funk's  Grove.69 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Senator 
created  a  feeling  of  profound  sadness  throughout  the 
state.  The  Illinois  State  Journal  noted  that  Isaac  Funk 
was  in  many  ways  a  most  remarkable  man,  who  by 
industry,  frugality  and  native  good  sense  acquired  an 
amount  of  wealth  then  possessed  by  few  men,  in 
either  the  state  of  Illinois  or  in  the  West.  The  edi- 
torial added  that  this  wealth  was  accumulated  by 
fair  dealing  and  economy;  that  it  was  justly  his  own 
and  in  its  use  he  had  contributed  largely  to  the  good 
of  others  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Senator 
Funk  was  described  "not  as  a  talker  by  profession 
nor  a  politician  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
term.  He  spoke  but  seldom  and  when  he  did  so,  his 
words  were  few  and  to  the  point."  70 

David  Davis,  his  friend  of  many  years  remarked 

69.  Illinois  State  Journal,  January  30,  1865.  The  columns  of 
The  Pantograph  carrying  the  obituary  were  lined  in  black.  See 
Daily  Pantagraph,  February  4  and  7,  1865,  for  Resolutions  of  both 
Houses  of  the  State  Legislature  and  of  the  Court  of  Supervisors 
for  McLean  County. 

70.  Illinois  State  Journal,  January  30,  1865. 
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later  in  an  estimate  of  this  titan  of  the  soil  who 
had  risen  to  leadership  in  the  central  part  of  Illi- 
nois, that  while  he  had  respected  and  admired  many 
other  men  he  could  also  conclude  with  the  additional 
tribute  "Isaac  Funk,  I  loved."  71  Ex-Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman  referred  to  him  as  "The  noblest  Ro- 
man of  them  all."  The  Jacksonville  Journal  called 
attention  to  his  appearance  at  the  Yates  Festival, 
when  Funk's  "honest  and  benevolent  countenance 
kindled  a  feeling  of  humble  respect  within  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people."  72 

The  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  occurred  after  the 
death  of  Isaac  Funk.  Few  contributed  more  actively 
to  the  Northern  cause  during  their  lifetimes.  From 
the  time  of  his  decision  to  break  the  prairie  he  was 
unmistakably  identified  with  the  Sangamon  Country 
in  the  Old  Northwest.  He  did  not  remain  silent  when 
storm  centers  developed  as  the  area  looked  south, 
west  and  east.  The  North  acclaimed  him  as  spokes- 
man for  one  of  the  extensive  agricultural  centers  in 
the  Old  Northwest.  During  the  middle  period  of 
United  States  history  he  acquired  more  land  than 
many  a  southern  plantation  owner.  His  support  how- 
ever, was  given  to  the  ideology  of  free  men  and  free 
homesteads.  His  accumulation  of  wealth  marks  him 
distinctly  as  a  product  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
As  one  of  the  well  known  operators  in  the  story  of 
agricultural  enterprise,   chiefly  in  the  raising  and 

71.  David  Davis,  "Bloomington  to  1850,"  (typewritten  copy), 
McLean  County  Historical  Society,  p.  4. 

72.  Jacksonville  Journal,  February  8,  1865. 
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feeding  of  stock,  he  helped  to  establish  and  possibly 
initiated  the  corn  belt  farming  system  of  livestock 
and  corn.  If  this  accomplishment  is  written  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  it  is  rooted  deeply  in  the  soil 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  those  who  de- 
veloped great  fortunes  from  speculation  and  ruthless 
waste  of  natural  resources.  Isaac  Funk  acquired  his 
extensive  land-holdings  in  the  pre-Civil  War  period. 
His  devotion  to  his  country  was  not  based  on  interest 
in  new  post-war  opportunities  for  himself.  Like  many 
others  of  his  time  he  probably  never  anticipated  that 
the  idealism  of  the  new  Republican  party  would  be 
turned  by  some  to  protect  property  in  addition  to 
individuals  in  the  post-war  period.  As  he  sought  to 
support  that  other  leader  from  the  Sangamon  area  he 
independently  and  forcefully  brought  honor,  recog- 
nition and  acclaim  to  Funk  of  Funk's  Grove. 
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Append 


ix 

Reported  Account  of  Speech  by  Isaac  Funk  in  the 
Senate  of  Illinois,  February,  1863. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  can  sit  in  my  seat  no  longer  and  see  such 
boys'  play  go  on.  These  men  are  trifling  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  They  should  have  ape's  ears  to  set  off  their  heads, 
as  they  are  secessionists  and  traitors  at  heart. 

I  say  that  there  are  traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart  in  this 
Senate.  Their  actions  prove  it.  Their  gibes  and  laughter  and  cheers 
here  nightly,  when  their  speakers  get  up  in  this  hall  and  denounce 
war  and  administration,  prove  it. 

I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these  traitors  what  I  think 
of  them.  And  while  so  telling  them,  I  am  responsible  for  what  I 
say.  I  stand  upon  my  own  bottom.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  man 
on  this  floor,  in  any  manner,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon  on  this  charge  against  these  traitors.  ( Tremendous  applause 
from  the  galleries. )  I  am  an  old  man  of  sixty-five.  I  came  to 
Illinois  a  poor  boy.  I  have  made  a  little  something  for  myself 
and  family.  I  pay  $3,000  a  year  in  taxes.  Am  willing  to  pay 
$6,000,  aye  $12,000  (Great  cheering,  the  old  gentleman  bringing 
down  his  fist  upon  his  desk  with  a  blow  that  would  knock  down 
a  bullock  and  causing  the  inkstand  to  bound  half  a  dozen  inches 
in  the  air);  aye,  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  whole  fortune,  and  then 
give  my  life  to  save  my  country  from  these  traitors  who  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy  it.  (Tremendous  cheers  and  applause  which  the 
speaker  could  not  subdue. ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  please  excuse  me.  I  could  not  sit  longer 
in  my  seat  and  calmly  listen  to  these  traitors.  My  heart,  that  feels 
for  my  poor  country,  would  not  let  me.  My  heart,  that  cries  out  for 
the  lives  of  our  brave  volunteers  in  the  field,  that  these  traitors  at 
home  are  destroying  by  the  thousands,  would  not  let  me.  Yet  these 
villians  and  traitors  and  secessionists  in  this  Senate  (striking  his 
clinched  fist  on  the  desk  with  a  blow  that  made  the  house  ring 
again),  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys,  now  fighting  in  the  field. 

I  dare  to  tell  this  to  these  traitors,  to  their  faces,  and  that  I  am 
responsible  for  what  I  say  to  one  or  all  of  them.  (Cheers.)  Let 
them  come  on,  right  here.  I  am  sixty-five  years  old  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  risk  my  life  right  here,  on  this  floor,  for  my 
country. 
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These  men  sneered  at  Colonel  Mack  a  day  or  two  ago.  He  is 
a  little  man;  but  I  am  a  large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  of 
them  in  place  of  Colonel  Mack.  I  am  large  enough  for  them  and 
hold  myself  ready  for  them  now  and  at  any  time.  (Cheers  from 
the  galleries.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor  should  be  provided 
with  hempen  collars.  They  deserve  them.  They  deserve  —  they  de- 
serve hanging,  I  say.  (Raising  his  voice  and  violently  striking  his 
desk.)  The  country  would  be  better  off  to  string  them  up.  I  go 
for  hanging  them,  and  I  dare  tell  them  so,  right  here,  to  their 
traitors'  faces.  Traitors  should  be  hung.  It  would  be  the  salvation 
of  the  country  to  hang  them.  For  that  reason  I  would  rejoice  at 
it.  ( Tremendous  cheering. ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Senate  who 
are  not  traitors,  but  true,  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said.  I  only 
intend  it  and  mean  it  for  secessionists  at  heart.  They  are  here  in 
this  Senate.  I  see  them  joke  and  smirk  and  grin  at  a  true  Union 
man.  But  I  defy  them.  I  stand  here  ready  for  them  and  dare  them 
to  come  on.  (Great  cheering.)  What  man  with  the  heart  of  a 
patriot  could  stand  this  treason  any  longer?  I  have  stood  it  long 
enough.  I  will  stand  it  no  longer.  (Cheers.)  I  denounce  these 
men  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  as  rank  traitors  and  secessionists. 
Hell  itself  could  not  spew  out  a  more  traitorous  crew  than  some 
of  the  men  who  disgrace  this  legislature,  this  state  and  this 
country.  For  myself  I  protest  and  denounce  their  treasonable 
acts.  I  have  voted  against  their  measures,  I  will  do  so  to  the  end. 
I  will  denounce  them  as  long  as  long  as  God  gives  me  breath, 
and  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  traitors  themselves  here  or  any  where, 
and  fight  them  to  the  death.    (Prolonged  cheers  and  shouts.) 

I  said  I  paid  $3,000  a  year  taxes.  I  do  not  say  it  to  brag  of  it. 
It  is  my  duty  —  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  privilege  to  do  it.  But  some 
of  the  traitors  here,  who  are  working  night  and  day  to  get  their 
miserable  little  bills  and  claims  through  the  legislature,  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  are  talking  about  high 
taxes.  They  are  hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors.  I  heard  some  of  them 
talking  about  high  taxes  in  this  way  who  do  not  pay  $5  to  support 
the  government.  I  denounce  them  as  hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors. 
( Cheers. ) 

The  reason  that  they  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  high  taxes  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  vote  money  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  They 
want  also  to  embarrass  the  government  and  stop  the  war.  They  want 
to  aid  the  secessionists  to  conquer  our  boys  in  the  field.  They  care 
about  taxes!  They  are  picayune  men  anyhow.  They  pay  no  taxes 
at  all  and  never  did,  and  never  hope  to,  unless  they  can  plunder 
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the  government.    ( Cheers. )    This  is  an  excuse  of  traitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me.  I  feel  for  my  country  in  this,  her 
hour  of  danger.  I  feel  for  her  from  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  the 
ends  of  my  hair.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  speak  as  I  do.  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  am  bound  to  tell  these  men  to  their  teeth  what  they 
are,  and  what  the  people,  the  true,  loyal  people,  think  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  my  say.  I  am  no  speaker.  That  is  the 
only  speech  I  have  made;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  deserves  to 
be  called  a  speech.  I  could  not  sit  here  any  longer  and  see  these 
scoundrels  and  traitors  work  out  their  selfish  schemes  to  destroy 
the  Union.  They  have  my  sentiments.  Let  them  one  and  all  make 
the  most  of  them.  I  am  ready  to  back  up  all  I  say,  and  I  repeat 
it,  to  meet  these  traitors  in  any  manner  they  may  choose,  from  a 
pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
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